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PREFACE. 



Nearly thirty years ago was written^ and ten years 
afterwards printed, for private oiroulation, a book 
entitled '' Ghristianism ; or, Belief and Unbelief 
Beoonciled." From the introduction to that book« 
with a few variations, is extracted the greater part 

;the first section of this Preface. 
There are thousands of persons in England, as 
well as in other countries, who appear to be of no 
religion ; who are certainly not of any of the estab- 
lished opinions ; and who join in no sort of worship, 
public or private. These persons axe of all classes. 
Formerly they were confined to the more educated ; 
but of late years they have spread among all the 
others. It is admitted, at the same time, that great 
numbers of persons of this description enjoy the 
most respectable characters ; are just in their deal* 
ings; beloved by their fii^ds; and fit to set an 
example to society in every respect but this one. 
It is not so well known, certainly not so often 
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admitted, that, however deficient these persons may 
be with respect to any visible religion, there are mul- 
titudes of them who have a strong sense of religion 
at heart ; who make enquiries on the subject in all 
directions, vainly seeking spiritual satisfaction; and 
who are thus driven to wish that they were in pos- 
session of some form of religion of their own, not 
inconsistent with those exalted notions which they 
entertain of the Divine Spirit of the universe, and 
of the duties of beneficence. A great reverence 
for the character and intentions of the Founder 
of Christianity is common among ' them, though 
they take care to distinguish their opinions of him 
from those which have been dictated by theolo- 
gians. * 

By a form of religion not inconsistent with these 
sentiments, is meant one free from contradiction to 
the best ideas of moral goodness. In the service of 
the church, speaking of it as a whole, including the 
scriptural as well as ecclesiastical portions, nothing 
is to be desired in point of eloquence. It is often 
affecting, often majestic, always nobly and simply 
written. The authors of it, both ancient and 
modem, were in earnest, and brought to their tasks 
a great portion of natural humanity, as well as cer- 
tain induced feelings not so worthy of it as they 
supposed, though equally calculated to make an im- 
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pression npon existing states of the human mind. 
Bat not to mention other difficulties in the way of 
making a selection from this service, those very feel- 
ings, which were thought so essential a part of de- 
votion^ express, and mix up with hotter things so 
many rude and mistaken passions, and involve con- 
tradictions, hoth divine and human, so incompatihle 
with the present advanced state of knowledge and 
love of good, that they are found to he no less bar- 
harous in the eyes of simplicity and common sense, 
than in those of a philosophy the most subtle. The 
man unsubdued by the force of habit, and the child 
before he is made to take words for ideas, are equally 
qualified to refute some of their gravest dogmas. 
The very congregations who repeat them, are com- 
pelled, from time to time, by the progress of reason, 
to soften the meaning of them in their own minds ; 
till at length a persuasion comes up, that profession 
and belief are different things, and that it is neces- 
sary in this world to say one thing and mean 
another; — an insincerity, the danger of which is 
evident, and which has been extremely pernicious. \ 
The book entitled " Christianism," was intended, 
in default of a better, to supply the want which so 
many of this portion of the community have felt. 
A sense of duty may be kept alive in the bosoms 
of individuals without any ostensible religion ; and 
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very certaixily it is so; otherwise there would not be 
snch nnmbeiB of good and excellent men who have 
no other tie. But one generation may be differently 
aitaated in this respect from another. Those who 
first speculate for themselves, are actuated by a 
vigour of mind, and checked by a variety of circum- 
stances, which tend to keep the moral sense in a 
sufficient state of ascendancy ; and if such is not 
always the case, excuses may perhaps be found for 
them, not only common to humanity, but connected 
with the opinions from which conscience has in- 
duced them to depart. But not to mention the 
claims of sentiment and imagination, it may be 
dangerous to a succeeding generation to be in want 
of something directly calculated to put the young 
and the unthinking in mind of their duties. It 
may throw, and in fact does throw, unexpected and 
avowed difficulties in the way of the best parents 
and teachers ; deprives them of the pleasure and 
the advantages of family consciousness and co-ope- 
ration ; makes them lament that they have no day 
set apart, nor even a few moments on other days, 
for the purpose of ridding themselves of worldly 
distractions ; of refreshing their sense of right in 
relation to the world itself; of opening to them, 
under a light equally devout and cheeriul, the sacred 
volume of Greation, its wonders and its beauties ; 
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find dusmisniig them to thmr very rest and reoiea- 
tion -with the only thoroughly delightfizl warrant :*^ 
in Bh<»rty giyes to no injunction the stamp and an- 
thprity of Diyineness. 
^"^/vAll systems of religion however, to be available 
ibr congregational^ or eren for individual purposes, 
ore in need of formulas; the formulas are not oom- 
plete, unless they include both injunction and as* 
sent; and as the book in question was defective in 
those particulars, consisting chiefly of meditations, 
and putting its conclusions into no practical shape, 
— in other words, into no rilual, — ^it was found, by 
those who otherwise approved it, insufficient to 
work out its most specific object. 
/This de£Bct the anxious consideration of many 
years has supplied. The ritual is short, but one 
portion of it is of daily obligation ; and the other, or 
Sunday portion, is extendible at pleasure, in point 
of time, by the length that may be given to the Dis- 
course. Additions have also been made to the rest 
of the book, rendering it four times the size it was; 
and a new tide has been given it, not from diminu< 
tion of reverence for the great name connected with 
the former one (far be any such suspicion) ; but be- 
cause the worship of great names is too apt to be 
substituted for the observance of the duties which 
they illustrated ; and because a due amount of as*-. 
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^ciation with the reverence was to be inculcated 
towards every great and loving teacher whom the 
world has beheld, and for the God-given scripture 
in his heart. ' ' 

It is not assumed, that the ritual will be adopted 
by other portions, or by any other single portion, of 
the new church which is making its appearance in 
various quarters, and which (without meaning to 
say it offensively to any church) is destined, I be- 
lieve, to supersede all others, by reason of the growth 
and survival of whatsoever is alone good in every 
one of them. It merely (as far as I am aware of 
anything to the contrary) sets the example of em- 
bodying some advanced conclusions, for congrega- 
tional purposes, on the subjects of faith and prac- 
tice ; and though its friends would gladly find the 
seed which it has sown, promise to become, not a 
single tree, but many, yet as there are trees in the 
vegetable world of many kinds, so this church of 
the future, for the comfort and firee breathing of the 
natural diversities of human judgment, may well con- 
template in its offsets a like wholesome variety. Some 
persons may desire a service of a kind less preceptive ; 
others, more so ; others, of greater or less magni^ 
tude; more or less accompanied with music, &c. 
The consummation to be desired by mankind is, not 
that all should think alike in particulars, but that 
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all Should feel alike in essentials, and that there 
should be no belief or practice irreconcilable with 
the heart.y^ • 

As to mose who insist that the heart itself, the 
tenderest and most teachable of God's earthly works, 
i^ a thing essentially wicked and deceitftd, I would 
beg them not so to calumniate their own hearts, 
much less those of their neighbours. Most persons 
are acquainted with individuals so good-hearted, 
that if the whole world were composed of such, we 
feel it would be a Paradise ; and what is to hinder 
the progress of love and reason from rendering the 
many as good-hearted as the few ? or what, mean- 
while, can so remove obstacles in the way of the 
progress as taking for our guides the hearts that 
have proved their goodness and their truth by every 
trial that could put worth to the test ? If wisdom 
such as theirs cannot enlighten our path, what can? 
and what have their calumniators to show for their 
better knowledge of the road, whose hearts, if we 
are to believe their own account of them, are not to 
be trusted ? 

As little answer need be given to those who 
assert, (and very believing as well as unbelieving 
persons have asserted) that no reasonable religion 
can prosper, because of its reason. Every creed, 
they tell us, must contain something to daunt and 
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defy reason ; otherwise nobody will attend to it It 
will not strike the senses of the world diarfdy 
enough ; will not force them to quiver, and be awe- 
stricken, and give up their own judgment to ''God's;" 
for the assumption is, that Grod's judgment, being 
superior to man's, must so differ from it in kind as 
well as degree, that it must needs contain some* 
thing fincjly discordant, and everlastingly to be de* 
plored. Without threats to terrify us, and impos- 
sibilities to bend reason to faith, God, they say, 
would never be thought of, nor man kept in order. 
The Divine Teacher must succeed differently from 
all others, and make his children love him by dint 
of fear and terror ; by setting pits of torment beside 
lessons incapable of comprehension. Such are the 
compliments which superstition pays the Creator I 

If argument, or fact, were of any use in answer- 
ing logicians like these, they might be referred for 
their refutation to the religion founded upwards of 
two thousand years ago in China by Confucius, 
which was set up wholly on a ground of reason, and 
yet has outlasted many a superstition, frightfiilness 
notwithstanding. I do not mean it to be inferred, 
that the religion founded by the great Eastern sage 
was the most reasonable which time could discover. 
Noble and wonderfol as it was, and is, considering the 
superstitions around it, it partook of the mistakes of 
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his age and country. Nobler syvtema arose, how 
perverted and rendered ignoble by the very pros* 
perity that seemed to attend them, need not be here 
explained ; since the object of this book is to supply 
the wants of one class of religious persons, and not 
to give more offence than can foe helped to others. 

I mention this charge however against reasonable 
religions, partly in order to notice that remarkable 
disproof of it, and partly that no inducement may 
be wanting to its like refutation in this quarter of 
the world; which after having so excelled the 
Chinese in almost all those other advancements in 
civilization, of which they set the example, should 
hardly think with complacency of the right which 
their men of letters retain to wonder at some of the 
lore of its missionaries. For it is another charge 
against reasonable religions, that the professors of 
them are as cold as their doctrine ; not anxious to 
make proselytes ; nor even willing to encourage co- 
operation. It must be allowed, that reasonableness 
of any kind is not disposed to take the same hasty 
and passionate steps for making its way, as un- 
reasonableness : the heart itself, the more it warms 
towards its fellow-creatures, feels itself more and 
more alien from the fervours of fire and sword ; and 
I must confess, as one of those who desire the 
triumph of its religion, that glad as I should be of 
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seeing as many voluntary converts to it as it could 
attract, I have never thought of making proselytes 
in any other way ; nor do I now aim at making 
them in this, I address myself solely to the pre' 
disposed and their families. Yet I should laugh at 
any one who told me, that this was owing to coldr 
ness or want of zeal. Want of zeal will he as little 
charged upon me, as ahundance of worldly wisdom, 
by those who will nevertheless consider the religion 
in this hook as very reasonable indeed ; far too 
reasonable. 

Circumstances occur however in transitional states 
of opinion, during which those who are most in the 
habit of associating the idea of permanent results 
with endeavours the least impatient, feel it to be the 
duty of a zeal the most considerate to run the risk 
of being thought wanting in consideration, and 
make a special movement in advance. The greater 
the number therefore of reasonable religionists who 
join it, the more they will vindicate the zeal both of 
it and of themselves, in concern for whose perplexity 
it is made. I do not, of course, assume that they 
are to remain with it, or to make no better move- 
ment of their own. Let them make such a move- 
ment by all means, and it shall be joined by myself. 
I should ill pretend qualifications for leading, if I 
did not know how to follow. Indeed my qualifica- 
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tions in the one respect (if I possess them) are 
mainly founded upon those in the other ; as in the 
remainder of this Preface will be shown. 

And may God bless the religion itself, advance by 
whose guidances it may. 

11. 

Though I cannot but rejoice that I have thus 
lived long enough to put forth an endeavour in so 
good a direction, I must be allowed to add, in justice 
to feelings no less sincere, that it gives me great 
pain to have been forced to put my name to it. 
Circumstances rendered the proceeding unavoidable ; 
but not the less must I wish that it could have 
been otherwise. 

Not that I am ashamed or afraid of owning my 
connection with the book out of any worldly consi- 
deration. God forbid I should know what fear or 
shame is, of any such kind, for doing what I be- 
lieve to be a sacred duty, and assisting to supply a 
want of the pious ; nay, to put piety itself in har- 
mony with its own heart. 

No. My fear is, lest familiarity with my name, 
however friendly, should mar the influence of the 
book, by causing it to be considered as one of an 
author s numerous productions, not worse perhaps 
than the rest, but no better. 

b 
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There is a vivacity in my writings (for I will not 
give the name of levity to what was never unfeeling) 
which may have hindered some persons from seeing 
the gravity that was generally mixed with it, often 
was the cause of it ; and I am conscious of having 
ahundantly partaken of the faults and infirmities of 
my fellow-creatures. A sense of them was one of the 
inotives to my task. 

But I may he allowed to think, nay, reason hids 
me know, and venerated authorities have proclaimed, 
that an experience of the joys as well as sorrows, 
and even of the weaknesses as well as strengths of 
humanity, does not disqualify a man from becoming 
an adviser. A naturcd piety, no less than cheerAil- 
ness, has ever pervaded my writings ; the cheerfulness 
indeed was a part of the piety, flowing from the 
same tendency to love and admire ; and if anybody 
question me further, and ask whether in other re- 
spects I practise what I preach, I answer, that I 
profess hut to be a disciple in my own school ; that 
some of its injunctions are harder to me than they 
will be to many ; and that I pray daily for strength 
not to disgrace them. 

For herein, and herein only, lies the claim of the 
book to acceptance ; that it is not mine, except as 
the fr$mer of its words; that the school is not my 
own, except inasmuch as I am a teacher under its 
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masters. The msdom in the book has beea the 
meditation of half my life ; and dear-bonght expe- 
rience may haVe yisited me with some of it in my 
own person ; but in no respect am I its originator. 
As the poetry of the humanist^ Gray, though it 
echoed from his own hearty and had been mixed up 
with his daily reflections, was yet of so eclectic a 
nature, that a finger can hardly be laid on a verse 
of it which is not traceable to writers before him, so 
in this book there is probably not a thought, cer- 
tainly not a rule of life, for which authority is not 
to be found among ihe best and wisest of mankind. 
All that I have done is to give their multifarious 
teaching the form of words in which I could best 
report it, and to bring it under the one head and 
sanction of that Divine Authority in the Heart, to 
which they themselves, with more or less emphasis, 
refer. What a late philosopher called the '' man in 
the heart," is here devoutly recognised as the God in 
the heart : and certainly, as the philosopher himself 
observed, it was no man that put it there. 

Let none therefore, for whom the book is de- 
signed, and who might justly doubt the writer s qua- 
lifications for the task, had it not thus been fur- 
nished, hesitate to give it their attention. 

They have wished for so6ie form of devotion, 
some manual of faith and duty, in which the heart 
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is never outraged. Let them not hesitate in these 
transcripts of ancient and modem wisdom, to look 
for it, even should the mode in which it is reported 
be found worthier of the good-will than of the gran- 
deur of that wisdom, — of its sincerity than its power 
of utterance. The form is not the main consider- 
ation ; the rhetoric surely still less ; the fashioner, 
personally speaJdng, insincerity excepted, should be 
none at all. The point for reflection is, whether 
the matter is in earnest and is needed ; whether the 
book finds its response in the heart ; whether readers 
feel it to be good for them, good for their families, 
good for parents who would cease to fear questions 
respecting God and eternity ; for hearts that would 
fain see the final separation of religion firom re- 
pulsiveness ; for understandings, during an age of 
transition, perplexed between the two extremes of 
faiths which despise reason, and a reason exaspe- 
rated or tnechanicalized into no faith at all : — (for 
the latter would be considered the danger, if all were 
known which passes in the minds of very different 
descriptions of people, — of the sciolous, the worldly, 
and the poor). It has never been demanded of a 
briBger of good tidings, that he should match in 
worthiness. the tidings which he brings. The work- 
man of a golden casket does not make the gold in 
which he works. Let the hearts of none misgive 
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them^ with thoughts that may do humility injustice, 
if they find in this book what the heart has been 
seeking. 

Partially as it has yet been put in action, and in 
a very small circle, it has done good to man, woman, 
and child. Infirmity of purpose has found help in 
it : thought has dated advancement from it : parents 
have happily begun with it : beloved memories of 
the dead have endeared it — have in the eyes of 
affection consecrated it: and if any one should 
suppose that I say thus much of it out of any 
earthly consideration, apart from the welfare of 
those for whom it is intended, he knows little 
either of life or death, compared with that expe- 
rience of joy and of sorrow, which has impelled me 
to give it to the world. 

L. H. 



ERRATA. 

(The reader is requested to correct these errata with his pen.) 

Page 16, line 4, for "sweetness** read " sweeteners." 
„ .15, last line but two, for the "full stop" put a 

"semicolon." 
„ 26, line 6, for " suffering ** rtad " sorrow." 
„ line 18, for " present " read " present to." 

„ 29, line 6, f&r " it " read " general welfiire." 
„ 46, last line, for "actions" read "action." 
„ 84, line 1i,for "one's-self " read "every human being." 
„ 99, line 13, qfter the words " all our lives," the fol- 
lowing paragraph should have been added : — 
As to punishment after death, little can be 
imagined of it in a book like this, because 
the Heart revolts from the addition of penal- 
ties to those already mentioned, and because 
it cannot but think that the souls of those 
who should be unable to enter worthily on 
a higher state of existence, would have new 
chances given them, or rather new revolu- 
tions into existence, so as, of necessity, to 
bring all inequalities of birth, breeding, and 
circumstance, right at last. The only objec- 
tions to the ordinary idea of a metempsycho- 
sis are, first, the danger of its subjecting 
inferior animals to ill-treatment from unfeel- 
ing persons, or to an injurious over-considera- 
tion from the sensitive; and second, the 
question, why any one human being should 
be created liable to the necessity of the re- 
volution, more than another. The Heart can 
rest satisfied with no conclusion that in- 
volves an appearance of injustice. It must 
always prefer a benevolent ignorance to an 
Inhuman assumption. 
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Page 153, line 13, AfUr the words "Old Testament" add 

** as we have said before." 
„ 165, line 2, fw " creditable " read " credible." 
„ 169, Strike out the last paragraph but one; which is 

repeated from Socrates. 
„ 172, Une 11, f(yr " Beauty " read "Beauties." 
„ 182, line 9, for "another" read "this other." 



It is proper to state, that on turning to Eusebius and others, 
while the book was going through the press, in order to verify 
what is said respecting the letter of Marcus Antoninus by the 
Glasgow translators (but too late, unfortunately, to put this 
note in its proper place, p. 156), we found a singular confusion 
on the subject in the ecclesiastical historian, and an equally 
curious difference of opinion among his Critics. It seems as if 
they pronounced Marcus a persecutor or no persecutor, accord- 
ing as they wished to think him ; — no unnatural tendency ; — 
but in this instance increasing the whole strangeness of the 
question ; since they are all agreed in considering him one of 
the best and kindest of men. Nothing else appears to be cer- 
tain, except that the martyrdoms took place. 
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ITS CBEED AND HOPES. 

God, — which is the name for the great First Cause 
of the Uniyerse, for the power which has set it in 
motion, which adorns it with beauty, and which, in 
this our portion of it, and through the mystery of 
time and trouble, incites us to attain to the welfare 
and the joy which are therefore to be considered the 
purpose of all final existence, here or hereafter, — 
God has written his reHgion in the hearts for grow- 
ing wisdom to read perfectly, and time to make 
triumphant. 

Without this First DiTine Writing, and this power 
to outgrow barbarous misconceptions of it, no 
writing, claiming to be divine, could be estimated, 
or understood. The human being would have no 

B 
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language to correspond with its meaning, no facul- 
ties to recognize whatever divineness it contained, or 
to reject what was mixed with it of unworthy. De- 
cline its arbitration, when ascertained by the only 
final evidence of its correctness, — that of a thorough 
harmony with itself, — and there is no folly, cruelty, 
or impiety of belief, which the mind, however un- 
willingly, and to its ultimate confusion, shall not be 
led to take for religion. Admit the arbitration so 
ascertained, and such mistakes become impossible. 
Doctrines revolting to the heart are not made to 
endure, however mixed up they may be with lessons 
the most divine. They contain the seeds of their 
dissolution. They cannot even be thoroughly well 
taught. Something inconsistent, something quarrel- 
some, something dissatisfied with itself, or unchari- 
table to others, something uneasy, unlovely, or im- 
persuasive, will sooner or later disclose the incon- 
gruity, and leave the gentle and coherent wisdom to 
be found the only guide. 

With a like necessity for relief from the otherwise 
imperfect conclusions of the understanding, man- 
kind have been so constituted, that for the most 
part they cannot, without uneasiness, disassociate 
the ideas of order and design, of means taken 
and ends contemplated, of progressive humanity 
and a divine intention. They are conscious of 
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a difference between mind and body, between the 
inyisible will that moves and the visible substance 
that is moved ; also between the greatness of their 
intellectual aspirations and the smcdlness of their 
loiowledge ; and most of all, between their capacity 
for happiness and the amount of it which they 
reaUze : and for all these reasons they desire a Giver 
and Comforter, whom they can thank in joy, and turn 
for support to in a£9iction, and feel to be the only 
fulfiller and security of that triumph over the visible 
and the mortal, which their nature has been made 
to desire. 

Is it asked, why God, the Great Beneficence (by 
which noblest of his names it is comfortable to call 
him, since it has never been abused,) — Is it asked, 
why the Great Cause of all this beauty, and good 
impulse, and hope, has left any proof of his being 
undivulged ? any one evidence of his existence un- 
written upon the firmament, in characters as legible 
as those of a native tongue ? Not being able to tell, 
our hearts bid us use the choice which he has given 
us, and beUeve his reasons for the silence to be good, 
and the happiness which it contemplates greater 
than we could otherwise have attained. Perhaps 
the bliss of completely knowing him, could we have 
drawn it prematurely on us, might have put an end 
to us with its excess. 

B 2 
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Impressed meantime, more and more, intfa a 
sense of this Great Beneficence, in proportion as we 
become intimate with his works, the holders of the 
Religion of the Heart believe, that part of his divine 
occupation is to work ends befitting his goodness, 
out of different forms of matter, and out of transient, 
qualified, and unmalignant evils; — ^probably to the 
endless multiplication of heavens. 

They believe, that in the world which they in- 
habit, its human beings are among the instruments 
with which the Great Beneficence visibly operates, 
to purposes of this nature; that is to say, with 
manifest change and advancement : and they are of 
opinion, that wherever a so-called divinely-inspired 
man has appeared, the inspiration has been jusdy 
attributed to his unusual participation of the bene- 
ficent impulse, in proportion as the lessons which 
he has taught have been effective, reasonable, and 
lasting. 

They are of opinion, that enough of these lessons 
have been given mankind to furnish them with 
right principles of conduct, mental and bodily ; but 
that the particulars of conduct into which those 
principles should be carried out, are too commonly 
lost sight of in the supposed suflSciency of general 
precepts, perfect in spirit, but incessantly violated 
for want of reduction to such particulars. It is 
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therefore their opinion^ that this want ought to be 
zealously and constantly supplied; that health of 
mind and health of body are to be professedly cul- 
tivated in unison, as the only sure means of com- 
pleting the rational and cheerful creature, which the 
human organization, in empowering him, requires 
him to become; that some of what are called minor 
morals, or those affecting temper and manners, de- 
serve, on that account, to be known for what they 
are, — the particulars of great ones, — the everyday 
moments of which life is made, household moments 
especially, being deeply concerned in the recog- 
nition ; that any further insistment on the ne- 
cessity of such points of faith as have divided and 
scandalized the world, and maintained the worst 
notions of the divinest things, is not only worse 
than useless to man, but impious (however un- 
willingly so) towards God; and that the great 
business of Faith is to believe in the. goodness of 
the Creator and all his works; of Hope, to look 
for the thorough manifestation of it in time or 
eternity; and of Charity, to do and think every- 
thing meanwhile in the spirit of kindness. 

For they believe, that the Divine Being is a 
wholly good and beneficent being; wholly and truly 
the Great Beneficence; not to be thought of in any 
other light; free and distinct, in essence, and to 
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all final purpose, from admixture of the least evil 
through which he works, as the light itself is from 
the substances which it penetrates. And though 
they hold it to be as impossible for his human crea- 
tures entirely to comprehend him, as it is for their 
arms to embrace infinitude, yet, inasmuch as they 
are his work, and gifted by him with affections, they 
may feel conscious of him with their hearts on the 
side at which his infinitude touches humanity, and 
without presuming to conceive any portion of him 
in human likeness, consider the Author of their 
Being as including a Divine Paternity. 

Nor do the holders of these opinions the less 
hope for a heaven elsewhere, or for an endless suc- 
cession of heavens, or for an equal measure of hap- 
piness for all who have lived and suffered in past 
times, let earth be rendered never so heavenly. For 
what marvel, deeply considered, is more marvellous 
than another ? - And who shall limit the possibilities 
of adjustment, during the endlessness of space and 
time, in the hands of the maker of the stars ? 

On all these accounts, it is their persuasion, that 
every human being, for his own sake, and for his 
fellow-creatures* sake, and (not to speak it presump- 
tuously) for God's sake, is bound to maintain all 
his faculties, mental and bodily, in their healthiest, 
hopefdllest, most active, and most affectionate con- 
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dition ; mankind, in proportion as they do so, being 
advanced, and the Great Beneficence becoming 
known. 

And on the strength of all this hope and belief, 
they bear, they endeavour, and, as far as duty sanc- 
tions, they enjoy. 



DAILY SEBVICE. 



ASPIRATION IN THE MORNING. 

When tlie hour has arrived in the morning, at nirhich the 
reader thinks it right for him (or her) to get np, he will repeat 
mentally and with his greatest attention (or aloud, if a com- 
panion is agreed with him in so doing) the following words. In 
the latter case, the personal pronoun singular will be changed 
for the plural. 

1. In the name of the Great Beneficence, to 
whom be all reverence, with a filial trust. 

2. My first duty this day is to delay, or slur over, 
nothing which I am hound in conscience to perform. 

3. The hour has come, at which it is therefore 
time for me to rise. 

4. Thou, my heart, biddest me rise, for the 
sake of others as well as myself. 

5. Because on thee the Divine Spirit has written 
the laws, which love teaches knowledge to read: 

6. And because they tell me, that duty must be 
done, and that affection must be earned by good 
offices. 

7. May I discharge, throughout the day, every 
other such duty as conscience enjoins me : 

8. Beginning the day with a kind voice to others; 

9. And ending it with no reproach to myself. 
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ASPIRATION AT IfOON. 

(To be repeated as the foregoing, and as near to the hour of 
noon as possible.) 

1. Blessed be God: blessed be his Beneficence, 
working towards its purposes in the noon. 

2. It is good for me, whether unoccupied or busy, 
to withdraw my thoughts awhile into a sense of my 
duties towards God and man ; towards the appre- 
ciation of the Good and BeautiAil in his universe, 
and the diffusion of their blessings among his 
creatures. 

8. The sun, glorious when the sky is clear, 
glorious also, for it gives light, when the sky is 
clouded, is the mightiest,, and at the same time the 
most beneficent, of all his visible creatures in this 
our sphere : 

4. And yet it is but one of an innumerable starry 
brotherhood : 

5. What a proclamation of the nature of Him- 
self! 

6. May exalting and humanizing thoughts for 
ever accompany me, making me confident without 
pride, and modest without servility. 

7. Perhaps my dearest ftiend is now thinking of 
me: 
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8. Perhaps more than one of my dear friends 
and kindred. 

9. May I ever be such as generous aflfection would 
have me ; 

10. And may strength and happiness be theirs. 



ASPIRATION IN THE EVENING. 
(To be repeated at Dusk.) 

1. Blessed be God: blessed be his Beneficence, 
working towards its purposes in the evening. 

2. The portion of the globe on which I live is 
rolling into darkness from the face of the sun. 

3. Softly and silently it goes, with whatever 
swiftness. 

4. Soft and silent are the habitual movements of 
nature ; 

5. Loudly and violently as its beneficence may 
work, within small limits and in rare instances. 

6. Let me imitate the serene habit ; 

7. And not take on my limited foresight the 
privilege of the stormy exception. 

8. May I contribute what I can, this evening, to 
the peace and happiness of the house in which I 
live; 

9. Or of the fellow-creatures, anywhere, among 
whom I may find myself. 
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ASPIRATION AT BEDTIME. 
(To be repeated as the foregoing.) 

1. Slessed be God: blessed be his Beneficence, 
which neither sees wisdom in haste, nor has need of 
rest. 

2. If I have done any wrong to-day, or fear so ; 
8. Or if I have left any duty undone, as far as I 

could perform it ; 

4. Let me not fail to make amends to-morrow. 

5. Let me not have to repeat this wish to-morrow 
night. 

6. May M. have a happy sleep : 

7. May N. : 

8. May all whom I love : 

9. May all who are to sleep this night. 

10. I hope grief and pain will find respite; 

11. And wakefulness discover its cure. 

12. Gentle and good is darkness : 

13. Beautiful with stars; 

14. Or working to some benefit of a difierent 
aspect, with clouds. 

15. God's ordinance of the rolling world takes 
away the light at bed- time, like a parent ; 

16. Shall I not sleep calmly under its shadow? 

17. May I drop as calmly into the sleep of death; 

18. And wake to an eternal morning. 



WEEKLY SEBVICE. 



On Sundays, at a regular hour between breakfast and dinner, 
the fiunily or other congregation will assemble, and service will 
be performed as follows. 

After a pause of a few minutes, when the congregation is 
settled, the organ or seraphine, or other such musical instru- 
ment, if the place possess one, will be played, the music being 
instrumental only, and of a gentle character. 

This music is to be considered a preparation for the Silent 
Beflections, which, after a brief pause, will follow. 

But where there is no such instrument, the Reader for the 
Day, instead of it, and after the pause following on the settle- 
ment of the congregation, will say : — 

My friends, let us prepare our thoughts for the 
consideration of the duties which we owe to the 
Great Being that has formed us, and to the fellow- 
creatures with whom we are incited to make pro- 
gression. 

The congregation, making it a point to attend to the words as 
closely as if they were addressed to them by another, will here 
repeat the following 

SILENT REFLECTIONS. 

1 . It is good to prepare the thoughts in gentle- 
ness and silence, for the consideration of duty. 

2. Silence as well as gentleness would seem he- 
loved of God : 
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8. For to the human sense^ 

4. And like the mighty manifestation of a serene 
lesson, 

5. The skies, and the great spaces between the 
stars, are silent. 

6. Silent too, for the most part, is earth : 

7. Save where gentle sounds vary the quiet of the 
country, 

8. And the fluctuating solitudes of the waters. 

9. Folly and passion are rebuked before it : 

10. Peace loves it: 

11. And hearts are drawn by it together; 

12. Conscious of one service; 

13. And of one duty of sympathy. 

14. Violence is partial and transitory : 

15. Gentleness alone is universal and ever 
sure. 

16. It was said of old, under a partial law, and 
with a limited intention, — 

17. But with a spirit beyond the intention, which 
emanated from the God -given wisdom in the 
heart, — 

18. That there came a wind which rent the moun- 
tains, and brake the rocks in pieces before the Lord ; 
but the Lord was not in the wind: 

19. And after the wind was an earthquake ; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake: 
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20. And after the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lord was not in the fire: 

21. And after the fire a still small voice. 

22. Such is the God-given voice of conscience in 
the heart : 

23. Most potent when most gentle ; 

24. BreaJdng before it the difficulties of worldly 
trouble ; 

25. And inspiring us with a calm determina- 
tion. 

Here the Beader and the Congregation will proceed aloud, 
alternately, as follows : — 

LITURGY. 

Reader, The heart bids us adore the great and 
serene Mystery of the Universe ; 

Congregation, The calmness and the goodness of 
God: 

R, Constant as the heavens above the clouds ; 

C, Yet working in them, and beneath them, for 
the hopes of earth : 

R, Who far as telescope can discern, has ssown 
the gulfs of space with planets as with seed-pearl : 

(7. And yet is not more present in the remotest of 
them than he is in our own planet, which is one of 
his pearls also : 
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B. Inciting us to advance in knowledge and 
goodness ; 

C. Through troubles which are not all trouble ; 

B. But sweetness also of joy ; 

C. And provers of affection ; 

B. Giving also termination to trouble ; 

C. But no end to the hope of joys to come: 

B, Who being therefore good in the evils which 
we understand, 

C. Is to be held equally so in those which are 
obscure to us ; 

B, Like the good and wise parents^ whom their 
children sometimes misconstrue ; 

C, But who are loved by them more and more, as 
they grow up in wisdom themselves : 

B. Encouraging us nevertheless, for our growth in 
strength and worthiness, to assist in doing evils 
away; 

(7. Especially those of the poor and misled ; 

B, And of all wants whatsoever, both of body 
and soul ; 

C. As from time to time is done, in the course of 
the progress which he has ordained ; 

B. The human creature learning to know and to 
respect, more and more, the frame which his soul 
inhabits. 

(7. And the beautiful region of the universe, in 
which it is sojourning; 
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^ B. Worthy of study for its wonders ; 
C. And of admiration for its beauties ; 

B, And of respect for its patience and its endea- 
vours; 

C. And of love for its affections ; 

B. And of its place among the stars for its 
hopes : 

C. Giving us to see vast evidences of space and 
time, and starry habitations ; 

B, With suns nobler and nobler, and like centres 
for other suns ; 

(7. As if to encourage our hearts and our under- 
standings, onwards, and for ever. 

The Beader shall then say :— 

My friends, in gratitude for our heavenward 
thoughts, feeling that God is the ordainer of least 
as well as greatest, and that to reach the highest of 
our approaches towards him, we must begin with the 
lowest step, — 

Let us enumerate the duties which the hearts of 
his wisest servants, by their efforts from age to age, 
have enabled us to read in our own. And may we 
perform them now this day, and every day of the 
coming week, and as long as we can take thought 
for one another. 
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The Beader is here joined by the congregation 
in repeating aloud the 

RULES OP LIFE AND MANNERS. 



^0^r^^^0t0^^0*^^^^ 



Our duties this day, and always, are 

1. To reverence God and his purposes with a 
filial trust. 

2. To study, as far as in us lies, his creation, and 
be sensible of its beauties. 

8. To consider duty our first object, and the 
highest warrant of our pleasures. 

4. To delay, or slur over, nothing which it is 
incumbent on us to perform. 

5. To keep our bodies clean, things about us in 
order, and our appearance decent and unafiected. 

6. To keep our blood pure with exercise and 
firesh air, and to be as conversant always with the 
air as befits creatures that exist only by means of it. 

7. To avoid oppressing, exciting, or drowsing 
ourselves with over-eating, or drinking, or with 
narcotics. 

8. To consider kind manners, and a willingness 
to please and be pleased, not superficial but sub- 
stantial duties. 

c 
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9. To hold censorious talk dishonourable to the 
motiyes, and in a creation so full of interest, dis- 
graceM to the understanding. 

10. To set examples, in word and deed, of the 
truthfulness that we demand from others; — not 
indeed saying all that we think at all times (which 
would be inhuman), but never saying anything which 
we do not think, or doing anything with duplicity. 

11. To cultivate large-heartedness ; endeavouring 
to think and to do on all occasions the reverse of 
what is petty and self-seeking, even at the hazard of 
misconstruction. 

12. To consider, nevertheless, indifference to 
misconstruction, as a presumption and of bad 
example. 

13. To inflict no pain on any creature for the 
sake of a pleasure. 

14. To shrink from no pain to ourselves, which 
in wholesomeness or in kindness ought to be 
met. 

15. To visit the sick, and others who need 
comfort. 

16. To encourage unbounded enquiry, particu- 
larly into the causes of social evils ; and to do what 
we can towards their alleviation and extinction. 

17. To consider the healthy, and therefore, as 
far as mortality permits, happy exercise of all the 
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faculties with which we have been gifted, as the 
self-evident final purpose of our being, so far as 
existence in this world is concerned; and as con- 
stituting therefore the right of every individual 
human creature, and the main earthly object of all 
social endeavour. 

18. To reflect at the same time, that man's 
hope of immortality is also the gift of his Crea- 
tor ; that the certainty of it in this life, might, 
in some way or other, be inconsistent with the very 
perfection of its happiness when attained; and that, 
in the meantime, the hope of that happiness for all 
is a heavenlier thing, and more suitable to a good 
heart, than assumptions of certainty barbarized with 
unhappiness to any. 

19. To bear in mind, that Morals mean Habits; 
that good as weU as bad habits are acquirable ; and 
that satisfaction, instead of regret, increases with 
their advancement. 

20. Never to forget, that as the habits of child- 
hood commence with its existence, they are the most 
acquirable of any, and are of all the most im- 
portant. 

Header sneaking alone. 

So be it, my dear friends. Amen. And may 
the Divine Mystery who created us, the Great 

c 2 
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and Seneficent God^ tbe ordainer of growth and 
progress, who has thought fit for his wise purposes 
that the human race should join in working out 
their own advancement, find us worthy of our share 
in the endeavour, and give us a foretaste of his 
heaven in the love and harmony of the perseverance. 
Congregation. Amen. 

Here, after the like mnsic, or pause, as before, will follow a 
Sermon or other serious Discourse, original or select, and 
written or extempore, on a subject accordant with the prin- 
ciples of the Religion ; after which the Service will conclude 
with a hymn, if conyenient, accompanied or otherwise by 
music ; or if not, with music alone. 

There is no other service all day, not even of the cnstomaiy 
week-day Aspirations. The whole remainder of the time is 
given up, though in accordance with the spirit of the Rules, to 
the most thorough rest and recreation, particularly in the enjoy- 
ment of the works of Nature and Art ; and as the Service 
itself aspires towards the source of those works, the great First 
Cause of all that is Good and Beautiful, the entire day is con- 
sidered a Practical Thanksgiving on all these accounts. 



90^l^^*^*m^^t0*^^ 



BENEDICTION AND ASPIRATION. 

(To be read occasionally, before the Sunday Discourse, in case 
the latter happen to be shorter than usual ; or for any other 
special reason.) 

Peace he to this assemhly.* May it advance in 

* Or, to this &mily, this house, &c., according as circum- 
stances may require. 
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knowledge and goodness. May it assist, by its 
endeavours and its example, the advancement of alL 

As a family bound together by love and duty, 
even such are we incited to hope, that all mankind 
may become. If here on earth, then there will be 
a heaven on earth ; and God will somehow reconcile 
past to future, that iiothing heavenly may be want- 
ing. If in another world only, then there is heaven 
still, as the heart bids us hope, and as God there- 
fore bids us hope, by whom the heart was made. 

In this hope let us live, and let us rejoice, inter- 
changing our comforts, dividing our burdens, and 
in every way striving to shew ourselves worthy of 
the heaven to which we look. " Heaven," said the 
good priest, '' is first a temper, and then a place." 

By this shall we know, that we are helping to 
carry on the best part of the great work of pro- 
gression, manifest in our eyes. By this shall we 
know, that growing and strengthening in our acquire- 
ments, according to the laws of all enduring things, 
we have learnt truly to read the wisdom which God 
has written in our hearts, hailing it in the approba- 
tion which he has empowered them, and them only, 
in conjunction with the hearts of our fellow-crea- 
tures, to give us, and receiving comfort from it, 
perhaps joy, in proportion to that which we be- 
stow. 
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For even to be worthy of a noble want of joy, we 
must learn to be content with duty. 

Oh, may we find ourselves daily growing in such 
strength and such worthiness ! May we, as £denda, 
and as kinsfolk, and as children, and as the moulders 
of children, as families also, and as fellow-creatures, 
and as inhabitants of this our star, the Earth, be- 
come daily more conscious and more hopeful co- 
operators in the work to which the Great Benefi- 
cence has been pleased to call us ! May we become 
even as animated and creative images, contemplated 
by his Divine Mind, that warming into action before 
the eyes of the Great Artist, shall realize his inten- 
tions, and complete the human portion of this his 
beautifol world ! one of innumerable worlds, which 
are always perhaps thus being made, and always 
thus succeeding. 



m^t^^^^^'^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^*^' 



ANOTHER. 



Peace be to this house. May it be good and 
loving. May devotion to its duty cause it reciproca- 
tion of happiness. May it realize in itself what it 
would see over all the earth. 

As a family bound together by duty and lo¥e^ 
even such are we incited to hope that the whole 
world may become. In that hope let us live and 
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let U8 endeayour, interchanging onr comforts, dividing 
our burdens, and ever maintaining brave and af- 
fectionate wills for all good purposes. 

If many generations must pass away, before this 
great end ca2i arrive, shall we refuse, on that account, 
to do what we can towards it? Shall we refuse to 
anticipate the happiness of others by contributing 
to it ourselves ? Shall we recoil into despondency 
at the thought of spaces and measurem^ats of time, 
which, compared with eternity, are but as drops of 
water in the ear of a listener ? or shall we not rather 
surmount them, and be with our children's children 
on the angelic wings of hope and imagination ? If 
we are destined only to hope and to endeavour, for 
other great purposes connected solely with other 
spheres, shall we not cultivate, with the same 
cultivation, our energies and our tenderness? know- 
ing that there is nothing which we can do better ? 
and that a task is often good for its own sake, and 
for the profit which it does our spirit ? 

Let us be wise always ; enjoying whatever duty 
permits us to enjoy, communicating knowledge, 
strengthening and perfecting our bodies and our 
souls. 

Yet why should progression be deprived of any 
one portion of its hopes ? The tranquillity of this 
room, the consciousness of a purpose and a sympa- 
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thy, of reposing on one another's hearts, of desiring 
to be stronger and kinder, to lay aside all ill, ^md 
to possess ourselves of all good, — ^nay, the recol- 
lection of the little heats we may have indulged at 
any time against one another, or even brought with 
us now to this place (may we hasten to shew that 
they are no more when we go out of it), — does not 
all this pleasure, and even this pain, if well consi- 
dered, incite us to do as much as possible for the 
enlightenment and gathering together, in one sweet 
pasture of many folds, the whole human race ? Do 
not we think that families, less comfortable or con- 
soled than ourselves, might attain to the some comfort 
and consolation ? Do we not seem to feel, in this 
gentle and reflecting quiet, that heaven extends 
itself to wherever such meetings take place ? and 
that by many such meetings, and many such.carry^ 
ings on of their spirit when they are over, heaven 
indeed would be extended and detained upon earth ? 
Let us pause on that thought. Let us sit awhile, 
and refresh ourselves for our task, in the quiet of 
that aspiration. 



#^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1^^^^^^^ 



ANOTHER. 

Peace be to this meeting. May it behold the 
happiness diflfiised by the sense of duty. May it 
realize in itself its efforts for the good of all. 
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As a family bound together by love and duty, 
such are we incited to hope the whole world may 
become. To that end are we incited to labour;— 
to that end are we encouraged both to endure 
suffering and to diminish it : and the endeavour is 
divine, even should it terminate with itself. 

Tet why should it so terminate? The small 
period during which we know the history of man, 
argues nothing against hope the most ardent: — 
the improvements which we are sure have taken place 
from time to time, especially during these latter 
days, may animate endeavour the most unaided. 
Shall our hearts not advance with our material 
welfare ? our sympathies not increase in proportion 
with the world-wide spread of our intercourse ? Let 
us be among the foremost in furthering them, where 
we can. Let us encourage others with our love and 
gratitude, where we cannot. We can at least present 
the Mends that know us, and the strangers that may 
come among us, the spectacle of dutiful and af- 
fectionate, and therefore in all probability cheerful 
households, such as we would fain see throughout 
the earth. 

Consider. The heavens do not speak to us. The 
sun and the stars are silent. But the silence only 
invites us the more eloquently to co-operate with 
these inaudible energies of the universe; and the 
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lustre of the stars reaches our eyes^ as if for the 
purpose of shewing that our remotest hopes are 
justified. We have a task to perform for others 
and for posterity, which certainty for ourselves 
might injure. Do we droop and do nothing, because 
we are not certain of everything ? The most selfish 
are not guilty of a folly so unprofitable. Shall we 
refuse to cultivate this noble garden, the Earth, be- 
cause we hope for a paradise more complete ? Little 
honour should we do to the Spirit by whom we 
breathe in it. ShaU we work only for our indi- 
vidual selves, or even for the kindred that reflect 
the likeness of us ? The wide air does not confine 
itself to our gardens. The seeds are not scattered 
by the genial winds solely on one spot. Small wiU 
be our greatest harvest, — unsuccessful our success, — 
if we enter not into the joys of others ; if we in- 
terchange not with them our comforts and our cares, 
and partake not the mighty heart of the many. 

lANOTHER, 
During a Time of Trouble. 

Peace be to this meeting. May duty and love 
be its support. May it strengthen itself by still 
giving that comfort to others, which at this moment 
it finds it difficult to receive. 
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Tears^ Bnd sorrows, and losses, are a part of what 
must be experienced in this present state of life : 
some for our manifest good, and all, therefore, it is 
trusted, for our good concealed ; — for our final and 
greatest good. 

Sut part of our good consists in the endeayour to 
do sorrows away, and in the power to sustain them 
when the endeavour fails; — to hear them nobly, and 
iSms help others to bear them as well. 

Let us take care, therefore, that we do not degrade 
our sorrows by suUenness and ill-temper, and that 
we may ever be ready to accept a kind reUef 

Let us seek, also, rational and generous comfort 
ourselves; and therefore let us begin by bestowing it. 
^ Some tears belong to us because we are unfor- 
/tunate; others, because we are humane; many 
/ because we are mortal. But most are caused by 
I our being unwise. It is these last only, that of 
necessity produce more. The rest dissolve into 
patience and hope ; and may add to the sum of our 
blessings, by enlarging our hearts. 
^^ But so may the others, if we grow wiser. When- 
ever evil befalls us, we ought to ask ourselves, after 
the first suffering, how we can turn it into good. 
So shall we take occasion, firom one bitter root, to 
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^. raise perhaps many flowers. -<J?4<3a • 

^ Neither let us repeat this to ourselves as a thought 
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to be approved^ but as a thing that can be done : 
and never let us forget^ that, on this as on all other 
occasions, the endeavour is half the work. Come 
what will, to be weak is only to be more miserable. 
To be strong is to have a double chance. The 
supports of sorrow are, patience, activity, and afiTec- 
tion. May we be strong in ourselves : may we be 
Strong in loving and being beloved by one another. 
Linked with one another's hearts, let us be equally 
prepared to present a firmer front to adversity, and 
to partake the dew of whatever blessing shall fall 
upon our heads. 



EIEBCISES OF THE HEABT 

IN ITS DUTIES AND ASPIRATIONS. 



WWN/S*V%^XV^*VW»> 



I. 

OP DUTY ITSELF. 

Thouoh it is impossible for us not to desire hap- 
piness^ or to contemplate the performance of duty 
hut as a means of partaking, or at least of deserving 
it, yet as duty is the only security for the general 
welfare, and as individual welfare itself cannot be 
complete without it (so beautifully all-involved is 
the final good of all), duty must be our great end 
and aim, leaving happiness to follow as it may. 

Abiding by duty, our happiness, when it comes^ 
is the greatest we can receive ; and when it does not 
come, we live nevertheless, if not in the light and 
joy, yet in the shadow of heaven. Its gravity is 
better than the levity of the undutiful. Forsaking 
duty, we find what we took for heaven, to be none. 

And what is duty? — Whatever we take to be 
such, uncondemned by our conscience, and apart 
firom forcing the consciences of others. We cannot 
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ascertain it further ; and with that sense of it vre 
may be content, trusting that our consciences, if it 
be necessary, will be fiirther enlightened by time 
and reflection, and testing our sincerity meanwhile 
by our power to be indulgent to others, and denying 
to ourselves. 

Not that we are to reject happiness now, or at 
any time, if duty warrant it. Nor are we to cease 
to expect its arrival, or that of some balm in its 
stead, provided duty be with us. For what is duty 
itself but the means of giving as much happiness as 
we can to others? And supposing that we could 
refuse happiness if we would, what right should we 
have to refiise what we claim a right to give ? The 
refusal itself could arise from nothing but a sullen 
pleasure of its own, or from a sickliness needing to be 
cured. 

But we must entertain happiness in such sort, 
that duty be ever set above it. 

Duty must be known to be that only inmate of 
our hearts, which can do rightly with happiness or 
without it. 



V«4>^^^^^WA^sM^4^A 



XL 
OP OUR DUTIES TO OTHERS. 

Our duty to others consists in imagining our- 
selves in their places, and doing them good accord- 
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ingly. Self-love will easily correct an undue portion 
of sympathy ; but a great portion of sympathy is 
necessary to correct the errors of self-love. 

We must earn our pleasures as much as possible 
tiirough the medium of those of others, sharing 
-with them our enjoyments, and furnishing them, 
whenever we can do so unostentatiously and un- 
oflGiciously, with the knowledge and improvements 
in our possession. We must also hazard pain to 
others as little as possible ; whether apart from, or 
in connexion with our own; considering conse- 
quences to them, even when it becomes our duty to 
disregard them as aJQTecting ourselves. 

We are not to be slow in endeavouring to right 
those whom others wrong: but on all occasions, 
whether acting for or against individuals, we must 
bear in mind the good of the community, as the 
warrant of all that we do. Before we oppose them, 
it is our duty to endeavour to set them right. 
If opposition be unavoidable, we must still be as 
placable as we are courageous. There is a noble 
and an ignoble quarrelling. The consequence of the 
one, is to excite, in a generous enemy, the wish to 
be a Mend :— of the other, to do injury to all, and to 
our own minds. 

Envy we must counteract by doing all we can to 
produce equality of happiness : for envy, black a 
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sorrow as it is^ is but one of the impatient and un- 
educated instincts of justice: and so is revenge. 
One of our grieater duties is to learn to know these 
and all other passions for what they are ; so that we 
may assist our fellow-creatures cheerfully, and dis- 
tinguish their mstakes and wrong-doing from 
fancied malignities and the existence of something 
devilish. 

Believe the best. Live with your friends, not as 
if they were one day to be your enemies, (a proposal 
which is absurd, for how can such intercourse be 
friendship ?) but as though you would always de- 
serve that they should remain your friends. 

A particular friendship does not hinder a wide 
sympathy with the world. It is only one of the 
greatest proofs that you can feel the sympathy, and 
one of the greatest rewards for its exercise. 

Bather be forsaken by a friend, than forsake one ; 
for men may be forsaken for their virtues as well as 
tibeir vices, whereas if another has ever deserved 
your friendship, it is your duty to abide by him as 
long as possible, and to try whether you cannot 
make him still deserve it. 

Cultivate what is good in all men, and be glad 
that you have found it. Consider your own defects, 
and the charity you need for them. If you think 
you have no defects, and that you are not in want 
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of charity, you are either above or below humanity, 
and therefore will either have still more charity for 
others, or be in want of it more miserably for your- 
self; 

Be ingenuous in all that concerns yourself; re- 
served and considerate in everything which aflFects 
others. Be personally concerned in nothing which 
you must keep secret from those who have a right 
to your confidence, and whose welfare is concerned 
in it. But this caution being observed, the secrets 
of others are not yours to part with. We must keep 
them as religiously as entrusted gold. We must do 
more. We must regard every matter as an entrusted 
secret, which we believe the person concerned would 
wish to be considered as such. Nay, Airther still, 
we must consider all circumstances as secrets en- 
trusted, which would bring scandal upon another if 
told, and which it is not our certain duty to discuss, 
and that in our own persons, and to his face. The 
divine rule of doing as we would be done by, is 
never better put to the test, than in matters of good 
and evil speaking. We may sophisticate with our- 
selves upon the manner in which we should wish to 
be treated, under memy circumstances ; but every- 
body recoils instinctively from the thought of being 
spoken ill of in his absence. 

Let us see, that as men, we are manly; as women, 

D 
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feminine; — mutual helpers; — linked brotherly and 
sisterly, one with another. 

III. 

ANOTHER, 
Being on the Duties commonly called Public. 

Public and private duty is in the end the same. 
What we owe to ourselves, we owe to our neighbour : 
what we owe to our neighbour, we owe to the whole 
world. This is the circle of humanity. 

Every man is bound to have a general knowledge 
of the institutions under which he lives, of the ex- 
isting state of the world, aud of the progress which 
it has made. He is bound to encourage the pro- 
gress of knowledge and education ; to inquire calmly, 
and without interruption to reasonable business, 
what are the remedies for wax, for poverty, for 
vice, and for all other great mistakes and imper- 
fections ; emd to take care, as far as in him Hes, that 
society is so much the* better and wiser for his being 
a member of it. 

IV. 

/ '^JF^ another, 

o Regardiiuf Our Duties to Posterity. ,» 

Our duties to posterity are two-fold; part, as 
being its originators physical and moral ; and part. 
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as being its guardians political. The latter is com- 
prised in our public duties, all of them tending of 
necessity to that end ; but we ought to keep in mind, 
for our fiirther incitement, that the former is of still 
greater importance, and goes to include the latter. - 

Consider. We are the makers of the next gene- 
ration, and so of the next, and so of the one that 
follows. Let us take care that they are not the oflF- 
spring of weak bodies or HI minds ; not the offspring 
of indifference ; of matches either mercenary or un- 
thinking ; of monstrous disproportions in age, spirit, 
or temper. 

For we make both minds and bodies ; emd shall 
the creation of thousands of deformities, moral as 
well as physical, be counted as nothing ? -ciuA^^ A ^^^^ 

T. 
OF OUR DUTIES TOWARDS CHILDREN. 

Our duty towards children, besides those which 
we owe to our descendants in general, is to set them 
a good example, especially in regard to truth, 
modesty, and mildness ; to be at once gentle with 
them, and firm ; to sacrifice nothing which concerns 
them to our convenience or self-indulgence ; to be 
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entire parents to them from the first, neither deny- 
ing to them the sweet hosom of the mother, nor ob- 
structing their free breathing with false comfort, nor 
substituting the drugging of their senses for our 
own patience ; to guard against the planting of fear 
and jealousy in their minds, teaching them to love 
one another, and to be glad of the good darkness 
of the night-time. We must not humour any other 
wrong passion in order to save ourselves trouble 
(much greater will be our trouble in the end) ; must 
see that they are kept clean, and have plenty of 
exercise and recreation, particularly in the open air; 
and must encourage them to help themselves, and 
be independent, and despise little pains, that acci- 
dent and fortune may not surprise, nor our ser- 
vices weaken them. We must accustom them, till 
they can reason, rather to feel the force of a dispas- 
sionate necessity than to obey our mere will and 
command; must guard against leading them into 
vanity with fooUsh and ill-timed praises ; must 
conduct them by gentle means into knowledge, 
neither being in a hurry to make them thoughtful, 
nor afraid of exercising their faculties with a 
little diflBiculty; must not excite imagination in 
them too much (which renders them fearfiil), nor 
suppress a reasonable and natural tendency to it 
(which is depriving them of a good) ; must make 
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allowances (especially as parents) for the respective 
tendencies or peculiarities of their constitutions^ 
being more patient with the impatiences, and more 
self-reflecting and anxious for the welfare, of the 
sick and the deformed; must encourage them to bear 
a generous pain, however great, and to leaxn the 
dignity of foregoing a selfish pleasure; must enter as 
much as possible into their sports and satisfactions, 
which is doing ourselves a good; and above all 
(which cannot be too often repeated), must make 
them strong in body, and sociable and affectionate' 
in mind. 

To these ends it is one of the most imperative 
of all duties towards them, that by due degrees, 
according as their minds understand and their 
tendencies require it, we make them acquainted 
with, and teach them to respect, the wonderful 
structure of their own bodies, its perfect fitness for 
a wise and happy life, and the sufferings that a 
rejection of wisdom may cause both to it, and to the 
mind by which it is inhabited. 

Our first duty to a child is to lay the foundation 
for all comfort and spirit in his health ; our second, 
to take care that this spirit place one of its main 
goods in associating fellow-creatures with its enjoy- 
ments. It is our sacred duty (and we must com- 
mence it almost with their existence, for afterwards it 
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maybe too late), to inspire children "with a delight in 
beholding the pleasures of others. They are ever 
desirous to possess what they see enjoyed. The 
desire is natural. Possession, if rightly enjoyed, is 
a good. But let us teach them how to enjoy enjoy- 
ment. Let us encourage them to partake with 
others ; let us guide their little hands, that others 
may share what they contain, maMng them notice 
the pleasure which they bestow. 

But do not expect that this will be done by the 
foolish and the unconcerned. We must not entrust 
to ignorance the tasks of wisdom, and then lament 
that they are not learnt. Let us, ourselves, do all 
that we can. Let ourselves set the example of 
teaching justice, and of beholding deUght de- 
lightedly. Let us shew them, that the sight of 
good possessed is in itself a good ; opening to their 
innocent eyes the treasures of a generous imagina- 
tion, the innermost portals of wisdom, the feast of 
angels. 



VI. 

OF OUR DUTIES TO OURSELVES IN RELATION TO 

OUR DESCENDANTS. 

As in order to render children good, we must set 
them a good example, so in order to be the parents 
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of a healthy offspring, we must take care of our 
own health; in order to render them happy and 
well-tempered, we must cultivate a happy temper in 
our own minds. Again and again let us rememher, 
that we are the fathers, and mothers, and predispos- 
ing kindred, of the succeeding generations. The 
consequences do not flow vindictively, but naturally ; 
as ordinary consequences from a cause. Again and 
again, therefore, of this let us be mindful. 

We ourselves are influenced in our characters 
and temperament by those who went before us, as 
they were by others. Let us be grateful for what 
we inherit of good, but accuse nobody of evil, — 
hoping that posterity will be charitable in like 
manner to us : for the first sources and the last 
operations of evil will be still a mystery. But 
knowing and reflecting more than others, let us keep 
our duties in mind kindly and cheerfully. 

Let us be just. Let us be generous. And if 
sorrows must nevertheless come, let us hope, that 
as it is the nature of good to produce good, so a 
good compensation will be found even for our 
sorrows. 

VII. 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Be healthy and cheerful, cultivating all kindly 
emotions, and enjoying all natural pleasures consist- 
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eut with duty and a fitting strength of mind and 
body. 

Many pleasures are allowed, if many are earned. 

Shall we be the ancestors of a race, compelled 
with difficulty to work themselves forth into the 
light ? or the ancestors of brave and hopeM spirits, 
whom we help in their tasks beforehand ? 




VIII. 

OP PAIN AND TROUBLE. 



A 



Think not all pain evil, nor all opposition enmity : 
neither despair under difficulty. For there is a 
labour that makes repose more delightful, and there 
is a strife, that invigorates good endeavour. Better 
any generous strife, however painful, than the calm 
^ of indifference, and the dead waters of slavery. — 
**^V "" - *// Pain must accompany even the attempt to do 
pain away. 

If there were no opposition to opinion, the world 
would either turn about with every breath of novelty, 
or stagnate for ever in a Uving death. 

Let us demand of Fortune, only that she gives us 
a fair stage ; and of our opponents, nothing but 
what every wrestler can teach them. 
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IX. 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

The pain that affects ourselves only, and not the 
comfort or interests of the many, let us learn to 
keep in suhjection, in order that it may not suhject 
us. Let us lord it, as much as we can, over physi- 
cal evil, that we may bend circumstances to our 
will. Let us be respectful wrestlers also with intel- 
lectual suffering, that we may win it to do our 
bidding. As men, let us be manly; as women, 
womanly ; thorough helpers ; forgiving friends ; 
not querulous with evil, both for the sake of others 
and ourselves ; but nevertheless doing all we can to 
master it for the same reason; counting pain at 
what it is worth only ; forcing what would be more 
evil, to become a part of good ; and opposing, to 
what we cannot subdue in its effects on others, a 
resolution that will at least hinder ourselves from 
being conquered. Let impatience be quickly over. 
If we cannot master it by ourselves, let us take it 
with us to God, and under the sense of his all-em- 
bracement it will not abide. 

X. 

DURING AFFLICTION. 

I am a£3icted and in great grief, I feel my spirit 
bowed down in spite of every struggle. I repose it 
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in the consciousDess of the Great Beneficence. If 
I have pitied others, and not been quick to feel for 
my own troubles, I may now at length pity myself. 
Nay, if I have not pitied others enough, as I fear, 
surely I shall now pity them more ; for this indeed 
is suflfering, and few can teU how my nature is 
wrung. Flow then, my tears : be the kindly waters 
in which regret shall be allowed a balm, — in which 
endeavour shall be refreshed. Come about me, 
hopes; caress me, dear and tender recollections; 
give way, my weakness, and be gathered under the 
shadow of the great and gentle mystery whence my 
tears themselves are derived, whence paternity and 
pity issue forth, desiring what is* good. Surely, if 
I am weak, I will do my utmost : if I have erred 
and am repentant, I may look the more for com- 
miseration. Thou, that art the cause of pity, 
thou from whom is derived whatever is filial and can 
receive comfort, let me feel thee upon my bended 
head, like as the hand of a father. Let me be weak 
a little, in order to be strong much ; so that I may 
dry up my tears quickly, and proceed to serve thee 
better, even if it be with my patience only. 

XI. 

ADDITION TO THE FOREGOING, 
In case of the loss of any one that is dear to us. 

He has gone before us. The spirit within him, that 
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used to talk to us, to enjoy with us, to look at us with 
kind eyes, has left its body to dissolution, and is visi- 
ble to us no longer. Blessings on his memory I May 
he also, if he behold us, bless us ! for we need blessing. 
Greatly we need it, with these hopeless yearnings for 
his presence; these impatiences constantly reminded 
of the dreadful necessity of patience; these fears, 
even in the midst of conviction to the contrary, that 
we did not do all that might have been done for 
him; this consternation and astonishment, per* 
petually recurring, at the difference between what 
was and what is; — this awful experience of the 
terrible thought "No More;" of the inexorable truth 
"Never;" — this almost shame at feeling that we 
are warm and living, while he is cold and motion- 
less; at home and housed, while he is away and in 
the earth; seeing thousands still privileged to remain 
who seem of no worth, while he, so kind and so 
good, is gone for ever ! 

But these are our thoughts, not his ; and though 
they are permitted to the first bursts of our sorrow, 
to continue them would be undutiful towards the 
Beneficent Mystery, without whose ordination of 
death as well as life, he himself would not have 
existed to bless us. His body is not his spirit ; and 
perhaps his spirit looks upon us this moment, and 
sees how we loved him, and how we suffer. If it 
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does, (and the power of thinking so, and of hoping 
so, is given us by the same Beneficence,) he knows 
that a time will come, when he shall be beheld 
again. To bear the same anguish as ourselves, is 
therefore not in his power. But he can pity us 
still: he knows the struggles that we have still to 
endure ; he looks on his mortal friends with immor- 
tal kindness; on these dear relations; on these 
weak and beloved children; and whatsoever a 
spirit cem feel, in the place of tears, that as- 
suredly he feels, blessing us with an angel's coun- 
tenance. 

Let us pacily ourselves in the hope of rejoining 
him : let us become patient in it : let us rejoice in 
it : let us earn, if we may so speak, the right of the 
re-union by all the thoughts which he would desire 
us at this moment to entertain, by all the duties 
which he would wish us, now and ever, to perform. 
That we are not vessels broken by the way, let these 
our endeavours, and even these our sorrows, show 
to us-; for surely sorrow, if it be loving, will be re- 
compensed, and good endeavour is our share in the 
great task of serving the divine energy, and extend- 
ing happiness to others. Let us show, before we 
leave this earth, that we are deserving of a heaven 
of heavens, that is to say, a heaven with those whom 
we have loved, by having extended, as far as lies in 
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our power, a heaven upon earth; and may our 
sorrows do for us what our virtues have lefk un- 
done! 



XII. 

IN SEVERE SICKNESS. 

Let me guard, in this trial, my temper and sense 
of justice ; that, being weak, I may not become 
weaker ; that, giving trouble, I may not give more 
than I can help. I have now an opportunity to be 
more beloved ; and to reward the anxiety of those 
who love me, with the sight of my deserving it. 

Let me consider whether or not I am the occa- 
sion of this sickness. Let me remember the lesson 
it teaches me. Do I derive it from the tempera- 
ment I may have inherited? or does it acquire 
additional force from that circumstance ? Let me 
be generous in bearing it, as I would have others 
generous to me. Am I not treated as kindly, or 
with as much patience, as I could desire ? Let me 
reflect how many times I may have been neglectful 
or impatient with others, perhaps much oftener than 
I am aware. memory of my father, (or mother,) 
bear witness that I reproach you not ! friends, 
who visit and console me ; servants, to whom I 
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give new and unlooked-for trouble ! if I am weak 
and impatient, I will love and thank you the more 
for bearing with me, and will endeavour to make 
you amends. 

But let me not be weak and impatient. Let me 
prove to myself that I still have strength and gene- 
rosity, by resolving, from this present moment, to 
behave myself as I ought, and by keeping the re- 
solution. 



XIII. 
m SICKNESS THAT MAY BE MORTAL. 

The elements that compose my body will shortly, 
perhaps, be dissolved. They will go to the forma- 
tion of other bodies ; of earths, of flowers, of trees ; 
of creatures capable of similar or different sensa- 
tions ; even as the hair has gone, which has many 
times been cut from my head. 

Perhaps the creature the lowest in my eyes, may 
have perceptions the most exalted. The organiza- 
tion, at which I shudder when in health, (the pur- 
poses of life requiring that I should have that pre- 
ference for my own,) can be reconciled to imagina- 
tion in the all-embracing kindUness of death; in 
the change that is common to all, and that opens to 
us new hopes, and a wider prospect of actions. 
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For does this soul within me, this spirit of 
thought, and love, and infinite desire, dissolve as 
well, as the body? Has nature, who quenches our 
bodily thirst, who rests our weariness, and perpe-* 
tually encourages us to endeavour onwards, pre- 
pared no food for this appetite of immortality ? Who 
am I ? Do I not know the defects as well as ex- 
cellences of this body, and the aspirations which 
even they suggest to the soul? Have I not joined 
in the divine task of endeavouring to diminish the 
inert mass of evil, and extending the dominion of 
good? The Divine Spirit, of which, I trust, I 
contain a portion, answers nothing in its mysterious 
self, in its greatest and unearthly abstraction. But 
its earthly voice is the speech of the wise; its 
thought upon earth is our noblest human thought ; 
and thought says, — I am different from matter ; my 
hope, my memory, my perception, are not to be ac- 
counted for by the medium through which they re- 
ceive light at present. Our habitations, and the 
windows of our habitations, are not ourselves ; much 
as the dweller in the abode is affected by what 
contains him. This endless succession of mortal 
bodies, short-lived and endeavouring, what is it but 
nature s mode of giving birth to immortal souls ? 
Our existence, must it not originate somewhere? 
Our earthly task, is it not necessary in order to 
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make us helpers of the Spirit from which we pro- 
ceed, and extenders of its great heaven ? Bat this 
earthly suhstance, of which we suppose hodies to he 
composed, what is that also ? Is it in reality, any- 
thing different from spirit ? How do I know its 
existence, hut in my consciousness of it ? And in 
what respect is this consciousness different from the 
thing of which it is conscious? Are we, and all 
which we think we see, hut so many thoughts in the 
mind of the Divine Being? Are we amazing 
thoughts, that at one and the same time have our 
own pleasure and our own objects, and give pleasure 
and ftirtherance to the objects of what contains us ? 
Does the Great Spirit let us exist, purely that other 
beings besides itself may enjoy a sense of existence, 
and share its own divine endeavours to that end ? 

We know not. It does not at present appear de- 
sirable for us to know. And more blessed is this 
uncertainty, mixed with this sweet hope for all, than 
the certainties of which some tell us, whose pleasure 
it is not good for a just heart to partake. My 
death-bed will demand no miserable thoughts of 
futurity for myself or others. The heaven I look 
for, has a right to a happy face; it reflects no 
ghastly fires of eternity. 

All pain is transitory: pcdn of all sorts looks to 
an end, and is distributable among many bearers; 
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nothing but the love and joy, which axe perpetually 
set before our hopes, have an immortal aspect. If 
it be not necessary for us to know more in this 
earthly state, nevertheless it is good and wise for us 
to endeavour, and to love ; and it is good, at the 
end of our mortal state, that we should be ready, 
with our habits of mind and heart, to commence 
worthily another. As the sun is at a wonderful dis- 
tance from the earth, and yet is intimately connected 
with it, so we may be intimately connected with the 
most distant and beautiful spheres, both in the pre- 
sent and future operations of our nature. Do not 
our thoughts travel with the speed of light ? Can- 
not my mind, at this instant, dart out of its pettier 
sphere, and cross thousands of glad spirits in its 
path ? Oh, may the deficiency of my past endea- 
vours be forgiven me ! May they be forgiven for 
many great and kind reasons ! And may I enter 
upon my new existence in the company of angels, 
in the society of those whom I have lost and loved ! 
friends that remain ! ye will keep as much of me 
as ye are able ; kind thoughts of me ; recollections 
of our mutual joys and sufferings ; recollections of 
our pardonings of one another ! relics, too, of what 
I had and was ; a toy, a something I wore, a poor 
lock of my hair ; now become rich, because it was a 
part of me. You will love all whom I loved. You 

E 
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will love them and myself still, each in the other : 
and you will continue in the great work of endea- 
vour, for the sake of extending the heaven in which 
your jMend is about to repose. 

Dearest fiiend of all, it is but a night till I see 
you again. My body will be sleeping near you; 
my spirit alone will be gone, as it used to be gone 
in dreams; only, instead of visibly returning, it 
will soon receive yours, clasping it never to be 
parted more. Believe that I shall commence my 
new existence with helping to encourage yours ; and 
that you would be sure I were present with you, 
whenever you thought so, if it were not necessary to 
the great work of endeavour, that nothing in this 
mortal life should be certain but hope. 

Love and hope are my last words, if I die : and 
again shall they be my first, if my sickness leave 
me. 



f^^^^t^t^^^m^^fs^^^^r^^^ 



XIV. 

OF ENDEAVOUR IN THE GREAT WORK OP 

IMPROVEMENT. 

I (A Thought for Moments of Misgiying.) 

Either this world is alterable, that is to say, im- 
proveable, in reality as well as in seeming, or it is 
not. If it is alterable, it may be in our power to 
alter it : we may even be the only ordained means 
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for that end : we cannot be certain : but it is our 
duty to endeavour. If on the other hand it is not 
alterable, it is the business of wisdom to conclude, 
that pain and evil are for the best ; perhaps neces- 
eary to the enjoyment of futurity. What the dark 
ground of a picture is to the cheerfiil colours of the 
artist, such may the darkness of this world be to the 
light of another. But of neither are we certaiu. Let 
us then still endeavour: — for the sake of alteration, 
if the world be alterable ; — for the sake of action 
and variety, if it be not. 

Behold a use, even in uncertainty; the sure 
ground upon which benevolence proceeds, even in 
its ignorance of what is sure. 



^^'\/\/\^.A^.A.^^^^irMB 



XV. 

OP PAIN AS THE RESULT OP VICE AND AS THE 
OCCASIONAL NECESSITY OP VIRTUE. 

There is no vice, or other discordant mistake, but 
sooner or later has a result of pain: not because 
nature is revengeful, but because it is in the nature 
of blows given to the proper harmony of things to 
recoil and jar against those who give them. It is 
no revenge in a wall to pain the hand that smites 
it ; but the hand is pained, if it so smite. It is a 
warning that you axe not to smite again. 

£ 2 
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But then ia ail pain the result of vice or mis- 
take ? By no means. All vice produces pain, or 
else a worse want of feeling and enjoyment; but 
there may be pain also in resisting vice, and this 
latter pain is allied to health and pleasure. 

It would be a happier system, at present, though 
not, we are to believe, in the end, if there could be 
all pleasure and no pain ; but it would be much un- 
happier, constituted as it is, if we always avoided 
pain in the hope of having nothing but pleasure. 
The very avoidance, even if it could otherwise suc- 
ceed, would constitute a feeble misery, and subject 
us to worse chances. 

It is our business to hope that nine-tenths of all 
the pain in the world may cease to exist ; but none 
of it could cease, if nobody endeavoured to diminish 
it by pain of his own. 

XVI. 
AGAINST EXCESS IN PLEASURE. 

Pleasure is just, even when it ends with ourselves ; 
but not, when in so ending, it loses sight, however 
remotely, of the claims and interests of others. It 
is our business, in all pleasures, to have regard to 
four things ; health, conscience, our connexions, and 
the world at large. 
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XVIL 
AGAINST PRIDE IN VIRTUE. 

Though the good are worthy partakers of the 
Divine Spirit, being empowered to assist it in for- 
warding the great work of beneficence, yet are they 
but small portions of a spirit whose bounds we 
know not. They that understand this, are neither 
proud nor humiliated, but only natural, and full of 
courage. 

Who shall be proud of his virtue, or angry but 
for a httle space, at vice ? The virtue of this man, 
what perhaps has produced it ? The nature of his 
temperament, the instructions of his Mends and 
kindred, the fortunate turn of his circumstances. 
The vice of another man, what perhaps has pro- 
duced it? The nature of his temperament, the 
folly of his friends and kindred, the unfortunate 
turn of his circumstances. The virtuous man is the 
wiser and more fortunate man, whose business it is 
to correct the errors and disadvantages of the foolish ; 
but he loses his fitness for partaking of the Divine 
Spirit, and becomes one of the foolish, if he thinks 
that his virtue is a merit to be proud of, and not an 
advantage to exercise his charity. 

Pity not vice, looking down on it; but pity it, 
helping it up, and planting it beside thee. But do 
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this with simplicity and without pretension ; other- 
wise vice will have reason to look down on thee ; the 
drunken man on the more intoxicated yanity. 



XVIII. 
OF PRAYER AND THANKSGIYING. 

Prayer is good, if it has a good motive, and if it 
is reasonable, and prepared for resignation: for 
whatever may be the apparent system of the uni- 
verse, however unalterable in its laws, and inattentive 
to men's wishes, who shall say that the Lawgiver 
cannot vaxy his laws ; or that he cannot reconcile 
appearances to contradictions ; or that prayer itself, 
among the infinite secrets of his working, may not 
be one of his instruments of modification ? 

Modify both action and passion prayer assuredly 
does. It assuages calamity, excites hope, en- 
courages endeavour ; gives the feelings a link with 
heaven, both humble and exalted; animating, and 
making patient. 

If these are delusions, what are other eflfects firom 
causes ? or how is anything proveable but by the 
strength of its impressions, and by our inability to 
refute it ? 
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Above all, how can we think of God as a Father, 
and not pray to him ? not ask him for help, and 
expect even to receive it? Modestly indeed, as 
children ask favours of an earthly father ; and pre- 
pared as modestly Tor disappointment, knowing his 
wisdom. 

Good and reasonable is it to pray, when we feel 
need of help, and have done our best to deserve it ; 
or even when we are miserable at the thought of 
not having deserved it ; and when, in either case, 
we are prepared to think as we should do of our 
heavenly Father without it. 

But for the most part, we should pray rather in 
aspiration than petition, rather by hoping than 
requesting ; in which spirit also we may breathe a 
devout wish for a blessing on otliers, upon occa- 
sions when it might be presumptuous to beg it. 

But let no one disgrace his belief in a Divine 
Being, either with thinking to gain by praise what 
his endeavours or his troubles should obtain for 
him ; or by assuming even the right to praise, when 
his worship has never been anything but that of a 
worldling or a slave. 

To praise even an earthly father in order to gain 
some object by the praise, is disgraceful in children, 
and dishonouring towards himself. 
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What is to be thought of it, when the father is 
God? 

God is not to be supposed to delight in praise 
and glorification, like a satrap. To praise is to 
upraise; and who can upraise the highest? To 
glorify is to surround with pomp and lustre ; and 
what can do that hke his works ? 

The praise which God requires from creatures no 
greater than ourselves, is to love one another; to 
delight ourselves in his works; to advance in know- 
ledge; and to ihank him, when we are moved to do 
so, from the bottom of our hearts. 

Thank whenever your heart is joyful, and the 
occasion not mean: — not as children who are 
taught to do it, in good manners, for every little 
thing ; much less for meat and drink in particular, 
unless when you can give them to the poor, or when 
you yourself have failed in spirit for need of them ; 
but chiefly for things spiritual and noble; for the 
good and beauty of his works ; for the happiness of 
your friends ; for the advancements of your fellow- 
creatures. 

Above all, take ccure of thanking him out of the 
notion of being favoured ; for that is the most pre- 
posterous of fopperies ; one that ought to make us 
blush at the sight of every good man suffering. 
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Suffering itself might rather be looked upon 
sometimes as one of the favours of God. And the 
beholders may justly think so, in proportion as the 
sufferer is great enough to deserve the opinion, and 
too modest to entertain it. 



XIX. 

OF LOVE TO GOD AND MAN. 

Love to God, in the extreme sense in which some 
undertake to preach it, and others have said that 
they felt it, is impossible to his creatures in their 
present state of knowledge. They who tell us 
otherwise, especially when they profess to know it 
from experience, either speak untruly, or are in- 
dulging a fond conceit. Children who have scarcely 
outgrowii infancy, might as well pretend such a love 
for the father who gives them pain as well as plea- 
sure, and whose discipUne. however wise, it is there- 
fore impossible for them thoroughly to understand. 
The children, it is true, discover, as they grow older, 
that the pain is sometimes good for them, and per- 
haps that their father means them well always ; and 
when they come to be fathers themselves, and con- 
sider what anxieties he underwent for their welfiEu*e, 
how he may have lain awake to secure them rest. 
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and how his heart bled when he punished them, 
their love for him becomes entire, and they look back 
with sorrow for having doubted him, particularly if 
they find in themselves weaknesses that formerly 
diminished their reverence. But all this is human, 
not divine; or only so far divine, inasmuch as 
divineness can be humanly partaken ; and to what 
extent is that? How far does it enable the finite 
children of the infinite Father to stretch their little 
arms to embrace him ? to think of him as Father 
alone ? to be sensible of him only on the side on 
which he touches humanity, and never to feel awed 
at the whole inconceivable remainder of his invisible 
and interminable presence ? How can they be as 
glad at what he takes away as at what he gives ? at 
his awfullest as well as loveliest instruments of 
good ? how repose with the same child- like joy in 
pestilence and earthquake, as in flowers of the field, 
or as the infant does on the bosom of its mother ? 

The progress of the best and wisest in the love of 
God must be entirely that of children in the love of 
their mortal father; till having arrived at intellectual 
man's estate, and read thoroughly what has been 
written in their hearts, they learn to love him so well 
in what they know of his works, as to be prepared 
to know and to love him more and more, in new 
stages of existence. But meantime, in the present 
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State of things, however beautiftil upon the whole, 
and worthy of all trust and endeavour, human beings 
are creatures too weak and too ignorant to be able 
to love thoroughly any nature but such as thoroughly 
partakes of their own ; and who can know this so 
well as the God that ordained it ? They who de- 
mand in this respect what is impossible, only tend 
to make vanity more vain, and to drive humility and 
love itself to despair. Suppose it were demanded of 
a child that he should love his father with a perfect 
love, and this on peril perhaps of incurring his hate 
(for such is the monstrosity, murderous of its own 
purpose, which has been too often threatened). 
What could the child do, short of taking to sullen- 
ness in self-defence, but be filled either with hypo- 
crisy or terror, most probably with both ? On the 
other hand, perhaps the reader is himself a father. 
Did he never, in that case, look at his little children^ 
as they sat loving and caressing one another, and 
think how content he was that they should love him 
less, till they could grow old enough to know the 
extent of his affection? In like manner, let us be 
assured that God wills us to love one another, and 
can wait — who so well ? — till our affections towards 
Himself approach those of higher existences. Oh, 
let us love him as we can, and admire him as we 
must, and learn even in this world more and more 
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to love him and admire; but let us on no account 
mate pretensions which he must know to be false, 
and which he has not ordained to be necessary. 

There is an Eastern apologue to this purpose, 
which goes to the heart. A Mussulman, famous for 
his benevolence, awoke one night, and beheld an 
angel in his room, writing in a golden book. The 
good man, emboldened by a conscience at peace, 
ventured to ask the angel what he was writing. 
The names, answered the celestial visitant, of those 
who love God. And is mine one of them? said 
Ben Adhem (for that was his name). It is not, 
replied the angel. Ben Adhem, upon this, begged 
that his name might still be set down, as one that 
loved his fellow-creatures. The angel set it down, 
and disappeared. 

The next night the heavenly messenger returned, 
and displaying the page of the book, on which the 
names had been written, Ben Adhem found that his 
own name had been put at the head of all the 
others. 



XX. 

OF OTHER-WORLDLINESS. 



Other-Worldliness is the piety of the worldly. It 
is the same desire for the advantages of the world to 
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come, which the worldly-minded feel for those of 
the present : and it is manifested in the same way. 

At the hest it is self-seeking, without thought of 
others; at the worst, it is self-enjoyment at their 
expense. 

The other-worldly are known hy the dishonour 
which they do the Master to whose favour they 
aspire; hy their adulation of his power, their mean- 
ness towards the poor, and their insensibility to the 
cruelties which they think he will wreak on those 
who offend him. 

Yet nine-tenths of the pieties that exclusively 
pretend to the name, are made up of selfishness of 
this kind ; and their professors do not know it ! 



XXI. 

OF TEARS AND LAUGHTER. 

We must not call earth a vale of tears. It is 
neither pious to do so, nor in any respect proper. 
We might as well, nay, with far greater propriety, 
call it a field of laughter. For as there is more 
good than evil in the world, more action than pas- 
sion, more health than disease, more life than death 
(Kfe being a thing of years, hut death of moments), 
so there is more comfort than discomfort, more 
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pleasure than pain, and therefore more laughter 
than tears. 

But as it would he a disrespect to sorrow to call 
earth a field of laughter, so it is a suUenness to joy, 
and an ingratitude to the goodness of God, to call it 
a vale of tears. 

God made hoth tears and laughter, and hoth for 
kind purposes. For as laughter enahles mirth and 
surprise to hreathe freely, so tears enahle sorrow to 
vent itself patiently. Tears hinder sorrow from he- 
coming despair and madness ; and laughter is one 
of the very privileges of reason, heing confined to 
the human species. 

It becomes us, therefore, to receive both the gifts 
thankfully, and to hold ourselves, on fitting occa- 
sions, superior to neither. To he incapable of tears, 
would be to lose some of the sweetest emotions of 
humanity ; and the proud or sullen fool who should 
never laugh, would but reduce himself below it. 

XXII. 
OP CONSCIENCE. 

If we are conscious of having done wrong, or of 
doing it, we must refrain instantly, and set about 
making amends. All other modes of repentance, 
unattended by these proofs of it, (except in case of 
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impossibility, of which more anon,) are but so much 
culpable weakness or vice; pity for ourselves not 
others; regrets that we cannot be selfish towards 
others without some degree of concern for the 
consequences; tributes of self-indulgence to bad 
habits of body or mind. 

Should the habit be such as to render the sudden 
and entire abandonment of it dangerous — as in the 
case of certain stages of drinking (for the analogy, 
which is adduced on such occasions, of the man 
rescued from drowning, is not a fair one, habit being 
a second nature, and the drunkard having accus- 
tomed himself to the element in which he lives) the 
vicious person is not the less under the obligation 
of instant amendment, but he is warranted in bring- 
ing it about by degrees, and those even small and 
slow ones, provided he persevere. Sufiering, 
whether of mind or body, must in that case be 
borne; first, as a necessity for the ultimate produc- 
tion of non-sufiering; secondly, as a help to self- 
respect and resolution, every borne suflfering being 
.a new layer for the consolidation of patience ; thirdly, 
as a proof of repentance, and a return for the sym- 
pathies and anxieties of friends. 

In this, and all other cases, if we cannot make 
thorough amends, or amends in the best direction, 
that is to say, to those whom we have most directly 
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injured, we must make them to the best of our 
ability, and do proportionate good (as far as it can 
be calculated) elsewhere. The best way is to do 
double good, or what we may hope to be such. 

But we must not reckon upon repenting or making 
amends before-hand ; for wrong is in proportion to 
its deliberateness, and such prospective repentance 
is therefore a great aggravation of it. Those 
religions, which by encouraging a tendency to such 
calculations turn absolutions into allurements, can 
only be excused on the ground of their wishing to 
make the best of what they cannot mend ; but in 
truth, as far as habit is concerned, they make the 
worst; and thus, by an unhappy kind of justice, 
become bound to pardon what they contribute to 
cause. 

But conscience, it will be argued, may itself be in 
the wrong : — we may not always condemn ourselves 
justly ; — no, not even when we most think we do. 

The remark is just. Conscience may be in the 
wrong. It may be over-scrupulous as well as too 
little so ; may have been wrongly trained ; may 
have been taught, not only to take right for wrong, 
but wrong itself for right. Hence ascetics and other 
bigots. Hence persecutors; inquisitors; refusers 
of the rights of conscience to others ; fallible crea- 
tures claiming privileges of infallibility, though they 
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have BO greater faculties wherewith to be capable of 
the endowment. 

If your conscience, then, is in doubt, consider 
what you would have thought of the case had it 
been another's, before it was your own. 

If still in doubt, take your perplexity to the friend 
whose principles you most respect. 

If he cannot solve it, and if it includes nothing 
which you could not state to the hearts of the whole 
world, take it to God in prayer, and abide by the 
feeling which results. 

But perhaps your conscience is one which is not 
liable to perplexity ? Construe the doubt then, with- 
out further ado, against yourself. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, it is a conscience too 
easily affected ; a conscience so anxious and full o( 
others, that it does not leave itself room enough for 
claims of its own. Its friends tell it so, whatever it 
may say to the contrary. In that case, it is its 
duty to accept the first relief which the respected 
friend offers. 

Sut be careful never to perplex it again. It is 
true, the tenderer the conscience the braver it can 
be ; but only on the side of right ; only in the per- 
formance of what it thinks just and kind. It does 
but the more strongly feel every deviation and every 
neglect; every point, not only of wrong which it 

F 
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has done, but of right which it has omitted to do. 
Let it lose therefore, above all, nothiog of its bravery. 
Let it dare everything, rather than shrink from a 
pain which it becomes it to meet, and which may 
save pain to another ; for one omission will outweigh 
with it a thousand performances. Not that it ought 
to do so ; but it will ; till the conscience itself grow 
stronger. 

And here let it be noted, that it is the duty of 
conscience itself, as well as of those who train it, to 
render it, as far as is compatible, both tender and 
strong ; both sensitive and self-possessed, considerate 
to others, and at the same time not unjust to itself; 
in one word, healthy. But as long as tenderness 
predominates, again must it be told to — ^Beware. 
Let it especially beware of two things ; — of impulse, 
to which it has a natural liability; — and of pre- 
sumption, to which, though a weakness, it is for- 
tunately not inclined. For presumption is a defect 
on the side of modesty or self-knowledge. It is 
measurement of ability by assumptions of the will ; 
and if this is a weakness on the part of strength 
itself, what must it be on that of a Avant of strength ? 

In all frailties of mind, we must endeavour to 
strengthen the body. In all frailties of body we 
must endeavour to strengthen the mind. In most 
cases, a physician will be found the best adviser for 
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both; But he should be a physician of the first 
order, qualified both to instruct and to win; to 
alarm, to comfort, and advise the very best. For 
conscience has to do both with great and small 
duties; aai according to its sensitiveness or dull- 
ness, it may be mistaken in its conclusions on both. 
One man may feel as much for an offence as another 
for a sin ; a crime may drive the first to despair ; 
and a third may need but some better knowledge to 
waken him to a reasonable degree of regret and 
amendment.* 

The greatest perplexities of conscience, as far as 
the logic of it is concerned, are occasioned by duties 
in a state of conflict. It has been asked, for in- 
stance, by way of putting an extreme case for the 
purpose of illustration, whether a fugitive in peril 
of his life, apart from the question of guilt or in- 

♦ Offence is a blow given to propriety of any kind, great or 
small. Immorality is conduct oflfensive to virtuous custom, or 
received moral opinion. Vice is bad habit ; — habit which ought 
to be shunned, as injurious to mind or body. Sin is the viola- 
tion of ordinance in deed or thought, considered in the religious 
point of view. Crime is the greatest practical violation of 
ordinance, whether divine or human. There is no final distinc- 
tion however of divine from human ordinance, all human 
ordinance being good only inasmuch as it is divine ; that is to 
say, inasmuch as it accords with those first principles of right 
and just, which are found to be written on all hearts, in propor- 
tion as men rid themselves of unsocial prejudices, and learn to 
know one another in a manner worthy of creatures of God. 

F 2 
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nocence, may be screened from his pursuers by a 
falsehood. It has also been asked, whether in 
dangerous cases of illness, untrue answers may be 
given to the suflferers, for fear of increasing the 
danger. Perhaps the commonest of all these per- 
plexities is that of persons engaged in traflSc, when 
they are men of veracity out of the pale of shop 
or office, and would gladly speak the truth at all 
times, but think it impossible in justice to them- 
selves and families. 

You must speak the truth, says one moralist, 
even at the expense of kindness. What signifies 
money or life itself, in the case of the individual, 
compared with injury done to a principle which is 
the only security of good to all? 

Be kind, says another moralist, even at the ex- 
pense of truth, when the perplexity between the two 
duties is pressing, and not to be solved. Why 
sacrifice a good, obvious, and such as you would 
long for, were the case your own, to another which 
at the best is far ofi^, and which probably does not 
even exist ? 

Now in such extreme cases as those of the fugitive 
and the sick bed, the universal Heart of mankind 
must be the judge. The man who from his alleged 
love of truth should sacrifice a fugitive to the sword, 
or a patient to the terrors of a nervous fever, would 
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assuredly, from pole to pole^ be held to be nothing 
but a cruel bigot. The human race would not give 
credit to his love of truth; and therefore the interests 
of truth itself would be hurt instead of maintained, 
and men be tempted on less occasions to think it a 
pedantry and a pretence. It becomes a Beligion of 
the Heart to proclaim such cases exceptional and 
privileged ; for thus humanity is assured, and as little 
harm done to the opposing duty as possible. 

The case however is different with the person 
engaged in traffic: for though it may cost him 
many a delay, many an impatience, many a sickness 
of heart, many a sore trial even of those he loves, 
yet (to say nothing of nobler and less interested 
sides of duty) it has been proved by facts as well as 
arguments, that the good old proverb is true, and 
that Honesty is really the Best Policy. Thoroughly 
honest dealing and triumphant profit have been 
proved to be compatible by the experience of some 
Christian sects, such as the Quakers and Moravians; 
and of all the traders of the East none are so honest, 
so rich, or so respected, as the Farsees, — a remnant 
of the ancient Fire- worshippers, who believed God 
to be present in the sun. 

But the trafficker may answer, that he has no 
faith in these stories of Quakers and others, espe- 
cially after what has been seen of individuals among 
them. 
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To which it is to be replied, that individuals 
prove or disprove nothing corporate, and that heA 
children may be found in families the most estimable. 
The Quakers and otheris, among beautiful opinions, 
hold some which are far different ; but inasmuch as 
they make a religious duty of veracity, there is no 
beautiful religion conceivable, to which they do not 
belong. 

The duty then of the trafficker, — that is to say, of 
the shop-keeper, the merchant, the broker, the land- 
owner, or whatever denomination of buyer or seller 
may describe him, — is clear. He is bound at the 
very least, to make enquiry into the state of this 
question between the proverb and its impugners. If 
he has any conscience, he has no alternative between 
so doing and remaining self-dissatisfied. Should 
he be discerning as well as candid enough to dis- 
cover the identity of the true and the profitable, his 
pains will turn from ignoble to noble ones, and his 
ultimate pleasures will be unpolluted. Should he 
remain unconvinced, he must count on being always 
uneasy in proportiqn to the amount of his conscience, 
and on losing the pleasures of goodness, and of the 
belief in goodness, in proportion as he unhappily 
succeeds in diminishing it. As to those simply 
conventional persons, on another wrong side of 
common-place, who from dullness of nature, com- 
bined with bad training and example, commence 
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business with no thought on the matter but to avail 
themselves of the usual tricks of trade and the show 
of respectability, they must be allowed their excuses, 
and not grudged their comforts, till the many, whose 
customs have misled them, can be taught better. 
Times of transition and of abundant work may 
require such labourers ; and tlie servants of intel- 
lectual and moral advancement must neither be 
irritated at the delay of their adhesion, nor despair 
of its turning to the very greatest account, when 
custom shall have grown wiser. For these are but 
the dullest children of humanity, not destitute of a 
strong social propensity, as may be seen by their 
very slavery to example; and as those who follow 
a multitude to do evil, do it out of some imaginary 
notion of good, so these will no less follow the 
multitude to do good, when good shall have become 
the general attraction. Custom, apparently the 
most unpromising of all things, becomes, if we 
reflect upon it, the most hopeful ; for if mankind, 
by the mere force of it, can be wedded to the falsest 
notions of prosperity, how fast will not the tie be 
found, when they are wedded to the true ? 

There are two things, — a first thing and a last, — 
which are to be said respecting conscience to the 
whole world. 

To those who think themselves most innocent, — 
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Never be proud ; for you may not have undergone 
your worst temptation, and if you have, the pride of 
it will be a sin. 

To those who think themselves most guilty, — Never 
despair; for despair does not befit the creatures 
of a good Maker ; and if you have sufiered re- 
morse, and have surely repented, and have begun 
making what amends are in your power, God, speak- 
ing through the hearts of your brethren his other 
children, bids you say to him, " Thou, Father, 
wilt not suffer to be ever miserable, one whom thou 
hast thought fit to create." 

XXIIL 
OP WAR. 

The best, way to consider war, is to look upon it 
as having been a necessity up to a certain point, and 
as beginning to be otherwise when the necessity 
becomes a doubt. The assumption that it can 
never be abolished, is not only a presumption from 
a brief past to an interminable future, but every 
barbarous age might have said as much for evils 
which its posterity has seen abolished. Nakedness 
has gone out with civilization; cannibalism has 
gone out ; the torturing of prisoners taken in battle 
has gone out ; yet what Cherokee Indian, what New 
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Zealander^ what ancient Briton, would at one time 
have thought it possible ? They would have re- 
ferred to customs, to wants, to passions, to " human 
nature;" yet, notwithstanding these opponents, 
mankind iave dressed themselves and become hu- 
maner. 

All opinions die hard ; and it is as well that they 
do; otherwise change might come too Ughtly, and the 
best sentiments might perish.-^. Let us be content, 
therefore, to see good opiniop^of slow growth, and 
promising for duration. "^ cls^* • * A\'c^f ^^ 

The Heart bids us believe every evil removable, 
the absence of which is not incompatible with the 
conditions of life itself, and with the progress of 
social intercourse. 

As there is no evil, therefore, which more afflicts 
the heart than War, it becomes our duty, if we have 
not already done so, to look closely into its miseries, 
which is a task, that its defenders in general neither 
will, nor dare perform. The inspection will be suf- 
ficient, to show us what we have then to do. 

XXIV. 
OF TELESCOPE AND MICROSCOPE. 

Be not dismayed at the revelations of telescope 
or miscroscope: for magnitude implies nothing 
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hostile, and death has the same reconcilements in 
least as in greatest. You yourself are an immea- 
surable giant, a spectacle for a telescope, compared 
with creatures, myriads of whose shells go to make 
up a particle of slate ; and you yourself, harmless as 
you otherwise may be, and benevolent as you know 
yourself to be, are the cause of the deaths of inno- 
cent creatures in stream and meadow, in vegetables, 
and in the air, who pass healthy, and therefore, it 
is to be presumed, happy lives, and whose deaths are 
brief. 

In the present state of things, without death life 
could not be renovated, and hope of still better life 
could not exist. Let us prepare ourselves by think- 
ing and doing our best in this life, to enter worthily 
on the noblest possibilities of another. 

XXV. 
OF SPIRITS AND THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 

Be on your guard against those, who, because 
science and experiment are admirable things, and 
appear to be the only means of ascertaining ma- 
terial truths, would fain do injustice to science itself, 
and conclude that nothing can exist which is not 
proveable by the senses. Perception is a mystery 
explainable by no modes of sensation. Science 
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itself has discoyered that there are things which we 
cannot see; which we know only in combination. 
Analogy opens to us an endless world. We reason- 
ably conclude that one planet is inhabited as well 
as another. We know that every part of the world 
we live in, is animated by other living beings.. Are 
we to assert that fields of space are not as well 
filled? or that there are not modes of existence^ 
even round about us, imperceptible to our species of 
eye-sight ? 

Surely love, and joy, and hope, and endeavour, 
and imagination are not confined to us and to what 
resembles us. Surely there are myriads of beings 
everywhere inh^ibiting their respective spheres, both 
visible and invisible, all perhaps inspired with the 
same task of trying how far they can extend happi" 
ness. Some may have realized their heaven, and 
are resting. Some may be carrying it farther. 
Some may be helping ourselves, just as we help the 
bee, or the wounded bird : spirits perhaps of dear 
friends, who still pity our tears, who rejoice in our 
smiles, and whisper into our hearts a belief that 
they are present. 

The heart bids us believe it possible ; and Oh i 
whatever good thing the heart bids us believe, let 
us do our best to believe it; for God has put it 
there; and its goodness is his warrant for its being 
cherished. 
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He that does not make use of imagination and 
affection to help him to these thoughts, is as limited 
in the amount of his faculties and perhaps as de- 
ficient in the appreciation of the very instruments 
of philosophy, as the bigot who sees no good in the 
progress of science, or in the refutation which it 
gives to assumptions. 

Be it the ambition of those who know better, to 
improve and exalt their condition, by the exercise 
of every faculty : and may all the beings, visible or 
invisible, who would extend the dominion of heaven, 
be conscious of the companions they have in their 
task. 



XXVL 
OF RELIGION. 



Eeligion {religio — religare, to re-bind) is the re- 
binding of conscience with a belief in its divine 
origin. 

Beligion is as natural to man as his sight of the 
stars, and his sense of a power greater than his 
own. 

But systems of religion vaxy with successive 
generations ; and though it becomes all men to en- 
tertain a certain reverence for the past, and to re- 
gard its sufferings, and perhaps its mijstakes, as 
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having been good for the future, yet it is not in the 
nature of the feelings which God has given us, that 
any good heart, in proportion as it reflects on the 
subject, should be content with any system of reli- 
gion inferior to its notions of what is best. 

With no reUgion at all, men are in danger of fall- 
ing into a mechanical dullness, or into preposterous 
self-worship, or into heart-hardening abandonment 
to the senses. 

With a religion that is unworthy of them, they 
make God himself unworthy, and fill their belief 
with cruelty and melancholy, with dispute and 
scandal. 

With a religion satisfactory to the heart, men 
love and do honour to God, make brothers of their 
fellow-creatures, are animated in their endeavours, 
comforted in their sufferings, and encouraged to 
hope everything from the future. 

Religion is reverence without terror, and humility 
without meanness. It is a sense of the unknown 
world, without disparagement to the known; an 
admiration of the material beauties of the universe, 
without forgetfulness of the spiritual ; an enhance- 
ment in both instances, of each by each. 

Religion doubles every sense of duty, great and 
small ; from that to the whole human race, down to 
manners towards individuals, and even to. appear- 
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ance in ourselves ; from purity of heart to cleanli- 
ness of person. 

But it does all without gloom or oppressiveness. 
It does not desire us to reflect in any painful manner 
or to any painfiil extent, unless some necessity for 
the good of others demand it ; and then it would 
terminate the pain with the necessity. 

The very uncertainties of a right religion are 
diviner than the supposed certainties of a wrong 
one ; for its hopes for all are unmixed with terrible 
beliefs for any. 

Eeligion, earthwards, begins with reverence to 
oJBTspring before they are bom : and heavenwards, it 
sees no more end to its hopes than to the number 
of the stars. 



XXVII. 

AGAINST SUPERSTITION AND INTOLERANCE. 

Never think it necessary to the belief in a God, 
to retain all the attributes given him by less in- 
formed ages, to whose cruder states of intellect such 
opinions perhaps were not without their use. So at 
least let us hope, in our ignorance of a better reason, 
and in our. right, perhaps in our duty, to surmise 
the best. The whole past may have been necessary 
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to tbe future, but the highest state of our reason 
must modify the present. 

" I would rather men should say/' says the devout 
heathen, *' that there was no such man as Plutarch, 
than that there was one Plutarch who ate his 
children as soon as they were horn." 

And he was right, says the philosopher ; " for 
atheism is but disbelief, but superstition is con- 
tumely." 

Let us see, nevertheless, that we endeavour calmly 
and charitably to do away superstition itself; other- 
wise our impatience of wrong will make us im- 
patient, and wrong ourselves ; for (in another view 
of the matter) what are the most inhuman threats 
held out against difference in opinion, but the con- 
sequences of error, of impatience in argument, — 
and such as no human being, whatever he may 
suppose, would endure to see executed ? The threat- 
eners say, that they feel for all, and therefore de- 
nounce many. Too many, indeed, do they denounce, 
and quite irreconcilably to their feeling for all. 
Let us, because we feel for all, denounce no one : 
for rather ought heaven and earth to pass away, 
than one single being suffer eternal misery. God 
bids the Heart think so, whatever may be argued 
from false assumptions by the sophistries of the 
brain. 
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Let US not stand a chance of hurting the most 
tender and innocent minds in a passionate hope, 
and hy an irrational and feehle mode, of restraining 
the worst. Let us not become injured ourselves, 
and throw a darkness over life, by shadows of our 
own creation. The Deity that we serve, can afford 
to bear contumely as well as unbelief. Shall we 
conduct ourselves as if he could not ? or attempt to 
convince mankind by the least thing unbefitting so 
true a dignity ? What man, or set of men, could 
long continue to think erroneously of pure bene- 
^ I ^ ficence ? 

\( t / Calvin, thou who couldst not bear in another 
*^ / the right thou assumedst thyself! Tertullian, who 
didst vainly fancy thou couldst behold with pleasure, 
hellish pangs and monstrous absurdities not to be 
spoken of; — let your spirits become reconciled to 
themselves, for, behold ! the only real part of your 
hell is passing away, — the belief of it in the minds 
of menr^There are sorrows for the best, because we 
are mortal^. There are pains for the worst, because 
it is the nature of their mistakes to produce them. 
But the/ sorrows of the good have their relief; and 
the pailis of the worst have their termination ; for 
goodne^ looks not jto the puiiishmen|;^ but to the 
end of it^ ^^l^'- [ ' ' • ': • ' ' ' * ' ^ " • ^^ ''- '^ '^'// 
Let not, therefore, the evil despair, and remain 
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evil^ as men having no hope ; neither let them have 
a hope founded on the despair of others, which is 
no good and fit hope, nor such as can endure. But 
let them have a real hope, and he reconciled, and 
know their profit. 



XXVIII. 
HOUSEHOLD MEMORANDUM. 

It is our daily duty to consider, that in all circum- 
stances of life, pleasurable, painful, or otherwise, 
the conduct of every human being affects, more or 
less, the happiness of others, especially of those in 
the same house; and that as life is made up, for the 
most pjurt, not of great occasions, but of small every- 
day moments, it is the giving to those moments 
their greatest amount of peace, pleasantness, and 
security, that contributes most to the sum of human 
good. 

Be peaceable. Be cheerful. Be true. 



XXIX. 

OF THE GREAT BENEFACTORS OF THE WORLD. 

Let US be grateful, without idolatry, without 
worship of any sort, to the memories of those divine 

o 
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men who from time to time have advanced the human 
species in knowledge and goodness. They partook 
of our infirmities; but the divine particle was 
stronger within them. They may have been mis- 
represented in some instances by their followers; 
their history may have been mingled with unworthy 
fables; they themselves, the best of them, from 
excessive sensibility, and their very impatience with 
what was wrong, may have failed in becoming 
patterns of humanity. But it is our duty to sepa- 
rate what is good and likely in their history, from 
that which is of doubtM character. They who 
loved us, and we who love and honour them, have 
equally a right to the benefit of the separation. 

Let us reverence and love all who have acted or 
suffered in the great cause of beneficence. 

Let us reverence the bright names in dark periods, 
the remote philosophers of Europe and Asia ; Con- 
fricius in particular, the first great light of rational 
piety and benignant intercourse. 

Let us reverence our latest benefactors, the ex- 
posers of intolerance, the overthrowers of cruel 
substitutions of force for argument, the furtherers of 
the love of reason. 

Let us reverence the great teachers of experiment, 
the liberators of the hands of knowledge ; and their 
disciples, the movers of the earth. 
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Let US reverence and love those extraordinary 
men of action, the Alfreds, Epaminondases and their 
like, who have heen husiest in the thick of the 
world, and yet it polluted them not; thus en- 
abling us, for ever, to reftite the sophistries of the 
worldly. 

Let us reverence and love Socrates, who next to 
the great philosopher of China shewed the way to 
this union of the active and contemplative ; who was 
the first among Europeans to teach us, that philo- 
sophy does not require lofty occasions on which to 
exert itself, hut may become a part of the daily 
business of life. 

Let us reverence and love Epictetus and Anto- 
ninus, who, though the one was a slave and the 
other an emperor, alike told us to bear and forbear; 
being self-denying to themselves, and indulgent to 
others ; and teaching beneficence, not only towards 
friends, and men in general, but towards enemies 
and those who ill treat us. 

Let us reverence and love above all their martyred 
brother Jesus ; not because he was in all respects 
their superior, or to be looked upon as that " perfect 
man," which, with an injurious want of sincerity, 
he has been pronounced; for his temperament was 
less under his control, and sometimes contradicted 
his doctrines ; but because he was the man who felt 

G :3 
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most for the wants of his fellow-creatures, and who 
saw deepest into their remedy; the man fullest of 
love for the loving, of forgiveness for the ignorant, 
of pity for the unfortunate and the outcast ; the 
identifier of one's neighbour with one's-self ; the 
freer of spirit from letter; the proclaimer of the 
rights of the poor. May he never be deprived of 
the love and honour that are his due, by having had 
the claims for them stretched beyond the limits of 
conscience and common sense.* 

We should consider it incumbent upon us, that 
no evil endured for the sake of mankind by any 
such men as these, at any time, or in any country, 

* It is very painful to us to write the objecting portions of 
this paragraph, even if for no other reason than the fear lest they 
may wound the feelings of chance readers, who have been 
brought up without a misgiving on the subject. Others who 
are acquainted with the New Testament, and who have exercised 
any judgment upon it at all, will instantly (and how much does 
that say 1) guess the kind of passages in the life of Jesus, to 
which we allude, — occasions on which he speaks with a vitu- 
peration not according to meekness, and on which he acts with 
an inconsistency, and even a practical violence, wholly opposed 
to it. The spirit at heart, no doubt, was stiU the same ; but the 
flesh was weak. There are, it is true, self-evident £sibles recorded 
of him, and he has a right to be relieved of their responsibility. 
Yet the injury thus done to the probability of his history in 
general is obvious ; and if more' is to be admitted, where is the 
authenticity to l)egin] or to what is it to be confined? — See 
what Francis William Newman has said on the subject of "per- 
fection," in his admirable book, entitled "Phases of Faith," 
p, 208, &c 
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should lose its good effects, as far as our efforts can 
realise them. For us, Confucius himself should 
not have suffered calumny in vain; nor Socrates in 
vain have drunk his poison ; nor the thorns of the 
loving Jesus fail to produce flowers. 

But faith in their names without imitation of their 
virtues, is nothing ; often worse than nothing ; for it 
enables men who are unlike them, to lord it over 
those who do better. 

Names, the very greatest, are nothing. Natures 
and duties are all. 



XXX. 

OP THE GREAT MEANS AND ENDS OP ENDEAVOUR. 

The great means and ends of all Social Endea- 
vour are these : — 

The Means, — Unbounded Enquiry; Unchallenged 
Eights of Conscience; Universal Education (in- 
cluding Knowledge of the Bodily Frame) ; Univer- 
sal Extinction of the Doctrine of Fear by that of 
Love; Universal and Beasonable Employment; 
Universal Leisure. 
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The Ends,— Universal Healthy Enjoyment of aU 
the Factdties, Bodily and Mental; Universal Love 
of the Beautifiil; Universal Brotherhood; Uni- 
versal Hope of Immortality; Universal Trust in 
the Goodness and AU-Beconciling Futurities of 
God. 



PUNISHMENTS AND EEWAEDS 



ACCOBDING TO 



THE UE&LECT OB PEPOBMANCE OF DUTY. 



PUNISHMENTS. 

The word Punishment literally means the giving of 
pain, and has no other meaningl The implication 
of a sense of vengeance has heen imposed on it by 
a bad theology. 

Punishment is no more vindictively intended by 
our Divine Father, than he vindictively intends the 
pain which the hand suffers when we strike it acci- 
dentally against a wall. Pain in that case, and so 
in every other, is simply the consequence of dis- 
turbing the condition proper to us : and it thus be- 
comes a warning to ourselves, and to others, how 
we cause it again. 

Punishment then, or the giving of pain, whether 
physical or moral, is, in the religious sense of the 
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word, the requisite and admonitory, but not vindic- 
tive consequence of violations of the laws of God, 
as ascertained by knowledge and by our hearts; 
and it has for its sole end the good of the violator 
and his fellow- creatures. If he takes warning from 
it, he ceases to need it: if he hardens himself 
against it, the advantages of sensibility and of 
goodness forsake him till he is wiser : if he persists 
in giving it occasion, till amendment is too late or 
too diflScult, he dies of it. And in the worst of 
these cases, the warning is good for others. 

It will have been seen, however, in these conse- 
quences of ill doing, that punishment, in the literal 
sense of the word, that is to say, the giving of 
pain strictly so called, or positive pain, does not in- 
clude them all ; for there is also the negative pain, 
whether physical or moral, consequent upon a 
man's hardening himself against the pain positive ; 
and this negative pain may be increased by his 
persistence in thus hardening himself, till it appa- 
rently becomes no pain or punishment at all, the 
offender having become callous. There is even a 
penalty of the negative kind> attendant on the neg- 
lect of our physical or moral duties, apart from 
actual violation of them; such as when mental 
idleness, by self-indulgence, and by heedlessness to 
admonitioD> becomes self-contented, and never even 
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thinks of what knowledge or respectability it is 
losing ; or when physical idleness, in like manner, 
reposes on its habit, and is content to lose air and 
exercise, attributing the disorders that assail it to 
any cause but the right one, and losing perhaps at 
last the power of counteracting them, in the use of 
its limbs. 

Intellectual and moral observers, by the natural 
tendency to activity in their minds, have found in 
these negative states of being such excess of wrong, 
and of ungodliness towards the Author of Being, 
that they have taken them to be the worst and most 
fatal punishments of all ; and as observers of this 
kind are in general men of benevolence, such of 
them as were desirous of reconciling certain texts 
in the Bible to the human heart, considered the 
various threatenings of death which accompanied 
them, and by which indeed their worst punishments 
are sometimes wholly expressed, as implying retri* 
butive deprivation of bodily existence in this world, 
and the ^'eternal death" of the soul, or total anni^ 
hilation, in the next. * 

From a principle similar to this, but still more 

* See an interesting little book, entitled Human Nature. 
A PhUosophical Eocposition of the Divine Institution qf Re- 
ward and Punishment which obtains in Ote Physical, InteUedwd, 
and Moral Constitutions qf Man, &c. 1844. 
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accordant with value for life, and consideration for 
offenders, arose the ancient doctrine of the Metem- 
psychosis ; in which, as boys do in their classes at 
school, the souls of those who had acted unworthily 
in their human condition went " lower down," and 
inhabited the bodies of such animals as were sup- 
posed to be addicted to their vices ; till, by repeated 
sufferings, and, if necessary, still further changes, 
they expiated their misconduct, and so worked 
their way back into humanity. 

The holders of both these doctrines equally saw 
the folly and monstrosity of that which threatened 
positive punishment without end. Such punish- 
ment, in their opinion (and it is the same with 
all humane and reflecting persons who have the 
courage to look the ghosts of superstition in the 
face), was as absurd a notion as that of an endless 
dose of medicine, an endless surgical operation, or 
an endless whipping in a jail. What, said they, 
would be the good of it to the sufferer ? and what 
sort of being should we think the judge who or- 
dered the whipping ? 

God will not allow that any of his creatures 
should either suffer, or offend, without ceasing : 
for incessant offence would only perpetuate that 
necessity for suffering which it is the object of 
punishment to prevent, and which would thus be 
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rendered an absurdity; and incessant suffering 
would go counter to the object for which he cre- 
ated us, and which would thus become, if possible, 
an absurdity stiU greater. 

To enumerate, then, the punishments or admoni* 
tions for non-attention to the duties mentioned in 
this book. 

1. The punishment of not cultivating a reverence 
for God, or the Divine Mind which has ordained 
the universe, is the want of a sense of intercourse 
with him on the part of our best faculties, — of our 
minds and affections as distinguished from sensuous 
perception, and from what alone concern it. It is 
the want of the happiness of believing that we 
have a divine resource in affliction; a divine ac- 
cepter of our gratitude in joy; an exalter and 
purifier of our spirit, in moments when we aspire 
beyond the body. Wanting reverence for a Divine 
Spirit in the universe, we tend to a similar want for 
the inner spirit of whatever is great and beautiful, 
and are in danger of receiving pleasure jGrom nothing 
but what is sensual and external. 

2. The punishment of not cultivating a sense of 
the beautiful in Nature and Art, is a lowering of 
ourselves to the gratifications of appetite, a confine- 
ment to the jail of common-place, and a sense of 
uneasiness and mortification when pleasures are 
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mentioned that v/e have left unstudied, and that 
would enrich those which we possess. 

3. The punishment of .not considering duty our 
first object, is that pleasure itself escapes us: for 
we do not consider properly what can alone secure it. 

4. Xhe punishment of delay is accumulation of 
trouble ; a mortifying sense of weakness ; a con^ 
stant tendency to increase that weakness; loss of 
opportunity; diminution of means; great incon- 
venience to others, probably serious distress; and 
ultimately great regret on our own parts, possibly 
remorse. 

5. The punishment of uncleanliness of person 
is proportionate want of health, unseemliness of 
appearance, and not improbably, disgust to the 
senses of others. 

6. The punishment of inattention to air and 
exercise is proportionate want of health, loss of 
diversity and amus^nent, and impaired energy for 
the work which is too t>ften made its excuse. Not 
to breathe the air out of doors, is to darken and 
sadden the blood. Not to give exercise to the body, 
is to weaken the muscles, which are the instruments 
of the will, and so, by degrees, the will itself. Fur- 
thermore, all the injuries which human beings do 
to themselves, are hazarded, to the children that 
are bom of them. 
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7. The punishment of exciting and oppressing 
oorselves with over-eating and diinkingy and of 
drowsing ourselves with narcotios^ is the same as 
those of uncleanliness, with loss (if persevered in) 
of the power of the will. Physical intemperance 
increases the action of the muscles that perform 
our involuntary actions^ or the bidding of our phy- 
sical organization^ to the detriment of those that 
perform our voluntary actions, or the bidding of 
our will ; till at leng[th, in extreme cases, the will 
itself is lost. Drunkards drink till they die. In* 
dulgers in narcotics, gradually losing the power to 
give them up, have been known to be unable 
(literally) to will themselves out of their chairs, or 
to quit a comer of the room in which they were 
standing. The physical horrors that await long 
indulgences of intemperance are not to be de- 
scribed. They tax the endurance of love to the 
utmost; while the persons who so tax it, have 
done perhaps little or nothing to merit the en 
durance. The coarsest indifference of the hire- 
ling, or the most angelical patience and charity, 
can alone support it. Good qualities render in- 
firmities piteous, and worthy of all tenderness : 
bad qualities reduce them to their last degrada- 
tion, and render them loathsome. you who 
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have any goodness and lovlngness remaining, any 
delicacy and reflection, think while it is yet time ! 
Think, and begin your first step to reform in- 
stantly. You know not what you may come to; 
what disgusts, including your own, may humiliate 
those among you, whose pride or vanity never dream 
of such possibiHties. And in the background may 
stand a worse threatener, completing the horror 
with all other horrors, — madness. 

8. The punishment of unkind manners is dislike 
from others; resentment; the substitution of a nar- 
row-minded uneasy pleasure for better ones; and 
the reputation of being ill-bred and conceited, per- 
haps brutal and a fool. Pettishness, arrogance, 
exaction, the love of fault-finding, angers for little 
or no reason, galling insinuations^ the habit of what 
is called talking " at people," these and all other 
forms of unkindness cause hate, alienation, not un- 
frequently vengeance. The most disgusting per- 
haps of them all is a habit of sarcasm, indulged 
-at the expense of dependents and others who are 
expected not to retaliate. By little and little, they 
all constitute afflictions and calamities, and render 
i^rhole lives unhappy. They deface good looks; 
they put the last ugliness upon bad looks ; they 
tire out affections, respects, endurances; and the 
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foolish vain people who think to dictate for life by 
means of them, often lose all power, and are will- 
ingly left even to themselves, to die. 

9. The punishment of a censorious habit of 
conversation is censure from everybody, not ex- 
cepting those who join in it; the loss of all better 
topics of discourse, beautiful and ennobling; and 
the danger of ceasing even to Uke the good quaU- 
ties, the want of which we pretend to be shocked 
at, but which furnish no food for our unhappy 
propensity. Avowed satire, with good intentions, 
is one thing, and under particular circumstances 
may be a noble thing; though the best-inten- 
tioned satirist might be startled to think of these 
perils of the satirical habit: indeed would be the 
person most startled, and would hasten to show 
how he repudiated them. But backbiting who can 
avow ? and how is it not hated ? 

10. The punishment of violations of truth and 
confidence, firom the blackest treachery down to the 
commonest habits of falsehood, is proportionate 
resentment, alienation, infamy. The traitor to the 
affections, the seducer for instance, is a cruel fool, 
whatever powers of persuasion he may possess ; for 
he has been undermining his own happiness as well 
as that of others, has injured his power of discern- 
ing what is best (if he ever had it), and must 
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needs try to believe others as bad as himself, in 
self-defence, A sorry vrorld of his own he will 
make of it^ by the time he is a little older and 
more cynical 1 — The dishonest accountant also pays^ 
for what he has acquired, the penalty of a bad con- 
science, if he has any conscience, and of insensi- 
bility to real happiness, if he has no conscience. 
The common habitual liar is mulcted in disbelief 
from others ; in the secret disgust (producing resent- 
ment) of those with whom he converses ; in a cha- 
racter for silliness, for conceit, or for dishonesty 
(from each of which it often arises, and often &om 
all three combined), and if persevered in for any 
length of time, in loss of resources (if poor), loss of 
friends under any circumstances, perhaps in crime, 
perhaps in the exchange of a self-importance which 
was always secretly laughed at, for a consciousness 
of being foolish and despised. simpleton ! begin 
this instant with picking your way back into truth 
and wisdom. 

11. The punishment of ordinary self-seeking, 
and of a slavish dread of misconstruction, is that 
we narrow our faculties, and enlarge our fears. 

12. The punishment of indifference to miscon- 
struction is that we offend social feeling and revolt 
good-will. 

13. The punishment of giving pain for the sake 
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of procuring a pleasure, is that we render oturselves 
insensible to many pleasures, and undeserving (so to 
speak) of sympathy when we suffer. No man deserves 
his sufferings more than a wounded '^ sportsman;" 
nor is there a less respectable sight than such a man 
wailing. Newspapers that call his wounds " shock- 
ing accidents/' seem to talk ironically. Friends 
who lament them, forget the torments which the 
sufferer has inflicted on bird and beast. Men who 
have an indisputable right to the handling of gun 
and sword; heroes, for instance, such as the Arctic 
voyagers, who encounter perils worth talking of, 
and who encounter them in the cause of civiliza- 
tion, regret the bears and their cubs whom necessity 
may have forced them to kill ; and they would disr 
dain to have more sdid of their own sufferings than is 
just : but the sportsman records his slaughters with 
triumph, and then consents to have his hand wailed 
over, if it chance to meet with a taste of what it 
inflicts. B!is plea is, that the inhumanity is good 
for his health, and that he should want a motive for 
taking air and exercise without it. But in what 
respects is his health better worth considering 
than the lives and happiness of the creatures whom 
he torments ? and why must they suffer, in order 
that his indifference to the attractions of out-of-door 
nature should be supplied vdth a motive ? 
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14. The punishment of shrinking from pains 
•which ought to be met for the good of ourselves or 
others, is the increase of all the pains that arise 
from efifeminacy, whatever be our disposition ; and 
regret, perhaps remorse, if our disposition be good. 

15. The punishment of not visiting the sick, 
and others who need comfort, is the same as that 
which has just been mentioned, and probably, want 
of comfort when we ourselves need it. 

16. The punishment of imposing limits on in- 
quiry, is that we bring doubt on the tenability of 
our own opinions, deserve imputations against our 
honesty in maintaining them, and provoke a burst- 
ing of the limits by violence, with excesses of 
retribution. 

17. The punishment of reftising to consider any 
one single exercise or enjoyment of all the faculties 
given by God to his human creatures, as a right 
belonging to every human creature, demonstrable 
by the possession of those faculties, is the denial 
and stultification of the right in ourselves, and the 
most deplorable re- action of the wrong upon our 
social relations. 

18. The punishment of not cherishing Gods 
gift of the hope of immortality, is that of ingrati- 
tude to the Giver, and of a sullen shutting of the 
eyes to a divine prospect; the loss of a pleasure in 
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possession, and of unbounded pleasures in the con- 
templation. 

19. The punishment of a refusal to bear in mind 
that morals are habits, and that good as well as 
bad habits are acquirable, is that we lose the fear of 
a bad habit, and the encouragement to begin a good 
one. 

20. The punishment of refusing to bear in mind 
that the habits of children commence with their 
existence, is that we increase every day the diffi- 
culty of laying the foundations for good ones, and 
that we suffer the consequences meanwhile, perhaps 
all our lives. 



REWARDS. 

Eeward, or the necessary consequence of the 
performance of duties enjoined us by the laws of 
God, as ascertained by knowledge and by our 
hearts, has for its sole end the happiness of the 
receiver. It consists of good, healthy, and happy 
life ; or of so much of it, as the amount of per- 
formed duty obtains; and it is that natural and 
final condition of humanity, for the enjoyment of 
which our bodies and our minds are constituted, if 
we do but observe the laws of their welfare. 

1. The reward of reverence for God, or a Divine 

H 2 
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Mind goyenuDg the uniyerse, is a sense of recog* 
nidon and (so to speak) sympathy from the Great 
Author of sympathy ; somethings however limited, 
of personal and spiritual intercourse with the Great 
and Good Spirit who has put the thought into our 
hearts; something of a privilege of retreating 
within a sense of him during affliction, and of 
being regarded by his fatherly complacency during 
joy and gratitude ; in a word, a humanization (as it 
were) of God, so far as he is the author and in- 
cluder of humanity, yet at the same time no degra- 
dation of him from the universality which so in- 
cludes it, or from the power by which he made all 
other beings and their worlds, with their endless and 
inconceivable diversities. It is heaven stooping to 
us, because it can stoop as well as it can do all 
other things, and because the heart which it has 
made, has been made to need the stooping. 

^. The reward of the cultivation of the Beau- 
tiful is the enrichment of the sight wherever it 
turns (for there is some beauty of proportion, or of 
relation or of light and shade, everywhere), and 
the enrichment of the soul by the relation of the 
visible to the invisible, or form to sentiment; its 
endless analogies, and divine exaltations. 

3. The reward of considering duty our first ob- 
ject is self-respect^ respect from others, and a con- 
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stant sense of triampli (however modestly it be- 
comes us to think of it), of strength, and of good 
intention. For the performance of duty is triumph 
in itself, whatever he its success otherwise. Self- 
denial, the essence of virtue, is the first principle 
of duty ; and self-denial, when it is the sacnfice of 
inclination to reflection, of the will to the reason, 
of selfishness to unselfishness, is, though the hit* 
terest of cups at top, the sweetest at bottom. By 
degrees the bitters are overcome; the taste of 
sweets alone remains; duty, from self-denial, be- 
comes self-enjoyment ; in prosperity, a delight ; in 
adversity, a sustainment and a balm. 

4. The reward of never delaying, is to be the 
lord of time, the doubler of obligation, the receiver 
of perpetual thanks. It is business in advance, 
leisure unrebuked, kindness not to be doubted. To 
meet even the smallest requests instantly, and to 
grant them for the pleasure of granting, though 
they take no more trouble than the getting up from 
^ ehair or the looking for a straw, is, in no long 
oourse of time, to give and to receive harvests of 
good-wiU. It shows a willingness to gratify; a 
spirit of obligingness; and obligingness, spread 
over the little moments of which the chief part 
of life is made up, constitutes a mass of benefit, 
which it seldom falls to the lot of greater op* 
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portunities to equal. Nor are those who are in 
the habit of doing such small feVours, by any 
means the least likely persons to be capable of 
conferring the noblest; for we are speaking of a 
real and disinterested, not a designing wish to 
please; and it is observable, that the best and 
greatest men are apt to be the most good-natured 
in intercourse. They are too superior to petty 
feelings to be otherwise. 

These remarks might have been added to those 
on kind manners ; but the immediate subject sug- 
gested them ; and all duties, are more or less con-* 
nected. 

5. The reward of cleanliness of person is pro- 
portionate health, self-respect, cheerfulness, and the 
giving of pleasure to others. 

6. The reward of attention to air and exercise is 
proportionate health, cheerMness, and the enjoy- 
ment of the external world. 

7. The reward of not exciting or oppressing our- 
selves with over-eating and drinking, and of not 
drowsing ourselves with narcotics, is proportionate 
self-respect, activity, bodily and mental, and com- 
mand over the will. Freedom from intemperance 
of any kind is so much power gained to think, to 
do, and to abstain. The intemperate man is merry 
at times, and the habitual smoker and opium-taker 
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is soothed at times ; but the temperate man is 
cheerful always, or can best support want of cheer- 
fulness. He need never be running after the time 
he has lost; nor lamenting the bad spirits, the 
repentances, or the fits of anger and sullenness, 
into which intemperance betrays. 

8. The reward of kind manners (supposing them 
to be really kind, and not pretended) is kindness in 
return, harmony around us, and pleasure in the 
recollection of us. All human beings love power 
more or less, be it only for the sake of obtaining 
as strong a sense as possible of their individuality ; 
— of the worth and amount of their actual ex- 
istence. But it is acquired in different ways, in 
different quantities, and of different qualities. They 
who exact it most in private, acquire it least from 
the heart, get it very bad of its kind, and ore 
deprived of it on the first opportunity. They who 
exact it least (unless they fall among very unworthy 
persons) acquire it most, and (if unexaoting from 
the best motives) of the best sort. Should their 
goodness and understandings be on a par, power 
indeed is fairly shovelled into their hands ; and as 
they use it only for the happiness of those around 
them, their own happiness is of a kind the most 
rewarding. 

9. The reward of freedom from censoriousness 
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in conyersatiotiy from speaking eyil of the absent, 
and from the habit of fistult-finding with thosewho 
are present, is a portion of that which has just 
been described; but as it is advisable to make 
special mention of it, particularly as regards the 
absent, it may be said to consist in the conscious- 
ness of not deserving to be ill-spoken of in our own 
absence, of not seeking to rise by pulling others 
down, of being thought of with pleasure by all our 
acquaintances (the censorious, unless at times, not 
excepted), and of exciting the gratitude of all with 
whom we converse by showing them how safe they 
will leave their own characters in our hands, and 
how little we thought them under the necessity of 
being unworthily entertained. To come away from 
a conversation, in which there has been no censure, 
of others, yet no lack of zest, is to carry with our 
memories a golden clue. 

10. The reward of being true in word and deed 
(supposing it to be truth of the true sort, that is 
to say, kindly truth, truth 'true to the objects of all 
virtue, and not unfeeling or malevolent truth, truth 
that can be of no service, or can only give pain) is 
proportionate esteem, veneration, love, power; all 
the good-will that others can feel for us, and aH 
the positive good they can do us. Nine-tenths of 
the alleged inhumanity of mankind is owing to their 
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leing deceived. If people are snre of an accident 
or a calamity, crowds hasten to relieve it. By 
veracity we charm in conversation ; by sincerity we 
inflaence opinion; by trustworthiness we render 
friends loving and secure, add to the general con- 
fidence of men in men, and by thas strcDgthening 
the foundations of society, acquire the right to an 
analogous personal sense of worth and firmness. 
Truth gives a sense of security to the feeblest man, 
as lying does of insecurity to the strongest. The 
true man has but one answer to give to interroga- 
tors, one story to tell them, one face to shew them, 
nobody's face to fear. 

11. The reward of magnanimity, and of being 
able to hazard misconstruction for the sake of a 
principle, is the knowledge of us by those who re- 
semble us, and thQ chance of being able to do the 
greatest good. 

12. The reward of not being indifferent to mis- 
construction, is gratitude &om that reasonable por- 
tion of self-love in the community which is founded 
on the instincts of love social, and on the im- 
portance of fellow- creatures to one another. 

18. The reward of abstaining from pleasures 
that are founded on giving pain, has been inti- 
mated, as respects the moral portion of it, in the 
remarks upon kind manners. The reward of ab*> 
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Staining from pleasures connected with the giving of 
physical pain, is the consciousness of being able to 
do without them, of not taking unwarrantable ad- 
vantages of creatures inferior to us^ of saving un- 
necessary suffering, and of doing as we would be 
done by at the hands of beings superior to our- 
selves. A lover of nature, who can get health 
from the fields without agony to stag or pheasant^ 
and who, besides health, can get instruction and 
deUght from studying the creation around him, is as 
much superior to the sportsman who can do nothing 
of this, as the sportsman is superior (if he is) to a 
beast of prey. 

14. and 15. The reward of undergoing pain and 
danger for duty's sake, particularly duty to others, 
is proportionate self-respect, respect and love from 
others, and the godlike joy of bringing best out of 
worst, and good from evil. To bear, with perfect 
good temper, even a head-ache or a tooth-ache, is 
something ; to have been a good servant at the bed 
of sickness, is a thing we may remember with some 
comfort in sorrow; to have spared ourselves no 
additional anguish in sustaining the dying, is more, 
far more; to encounter long and great perils in 
peacefril enterprises for the sake of mankind, such 
as those of the Arctic voyagers, is heroical ; to go 
to the stake for a principle, or be left of loving 
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friends^ or get ill repute from the fellow-cteatures 
whom it would benefit, is martyrdom ; and yet the 
greatest of these trials have rewards in the yery 
penalties, the suffering being noble, and the soul by 
it purified and exalted. The saying, that " virtue 
is its own reward," may be accepted by sincere men, 
without help from the satirist Virtue is its own 
reward ; often a great one, always one that is worth 
having. What does it not bestow, in the conscious^ 
ness of strength and truth ? What has it not saved 
from, in the wisdom of self-denial? What would 
not any right-minded man give to have exercised it, 
when temptation proved too strong for him ? when 
one failure may have blighted even many suc- 
cesses, and put remorse into a sensitive mind ? 

Virtue, however, is not the only reward of virtue. 
All who are acquainted with it, love it. They 
all rejoice in its joy, and suffer with its distress. 

Provided it has been charitable. 

Provided that the worth of it, as virtue, which is 
strength, has been completed by charity, which is 
goodness. 

16. The reward of encouraging unbounded in- 
quiry, is the consciousness of our wilUngness to 
discover the truth, though at expense to our previ- 
ous opinions ; of deserving therefore the respect of 
all honest me|i; and of losing no chance for 
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increasing the welfare of mankind. What matters 
it to the lover of truth, whether his own opinions 
prove true or not, provided he gets truer opinions ? 
What he desires is, not to he thought wise, but to 
be so ; not to be considered a traveller on a right 
road, (for, should he be on the wrong one, how 
ridiculous would be that !) but to be actually 
travelling the right road; bound, in sober sin- 
cerity, for that home of truth which he has been 
seeking ; and not bent "on the fantastical reputation 
of being supposed to seek it. 

17. The reward of recognising the right of every 
fellow-creature, of whatsoever creed, colour, or con- 
dition, to the exercise and enjoyment of every 
faculty, bodily and mental, bestowed by the Cre- 
ator, is gratitude from obtainers of the right 
recognized, and advancement of its recognition by 
the species. Enslavement of the negro is an im- 
pudent substitution of selfish force for social bene- 
ficence. Condemnations to celibacy and prosti- 
tution are alike the results of cruel mistakes, politi- 
cal and moral. 

18. The reward of encouraging in ourselves the 
hope of immortality, is gratitude to the Giver, con- 
templation of endless progress and acquirement, pa- 
tience under affliction, joyful thoughts of meetings 
in futurity, and, consequently upon those thoughts. 
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a wonderftilly changed aspect in death itself; which 
thus hecomes a joiner of what it has separated^ and 
ahnost a wholly different thing from what it was be- 
fore Mends were lost. Thoughts of immortahty 
are reconcilers of disappointments, completers to 
short-comings, solvers of hard riddles, fulfillers of 
expectations, only satisfiers of hearts. Is it pos- 
sible that God should have given them to us, and 
that anybody should refuse them ? 

19. The reward of bearing in mind that morals 
are habits, and that good habits are acquirable as 
well as bad ones, is that a man may begin the 
reformation of a bad habit instantly and with 
hope, 

20. The reward of bearing in mind that the 
habits of children commence with their existence, is 
the saving of great troubles both to us and to 
themselves ; their love and gratitude as they grow 
up, if they turn out worthy ; and the comfort of a 
good conscience in sorrow, if they do not. 

A wise mother provides for the well-being of her 
child before it is bom, by good habits of her own : 
a wise father assists the foresight, and loves her for 
it : she loves him for an affection so discerning, and 
so honourable to both their hearts; and what re- 
wards are not these ? 



THE ONLY FINAL SCEIPTUBES, 



THEIR TEST, AM) TEACHERS. 



Such approvers of this book, as have found in it a 
form of worship which they were seeking, but 
whose command of time is not on a par with their 
reflectiveness, may probably, as Mends have done 
who became acquainted with it in manuscript, have 
felt desirous, while reading the directions for the 
Weekly Service, of being assisted in considering 
where they might best find Discourses in accordance 
with their opinions, and such writings in general as 
would most abundantly furnish them with textual 
and other useful passages, in case they were moved 
to give Discourses of their own. 

This supposition has led us into the reflexions 
which ensue, and to the consideration of a diversity 
of books, from the best of which we have selected 
passages accordingly. In aU times and countries, 
men have desired some Book or Books, emphati- 
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cally SO called, for their religious direction; some 
Scriptures, or wridngs, of which the Book was 
made up, and which in their hest portions reflected 
the Heart or Wisdom of the time, though in the 
portions that were not so good they too often 
darkened the wisdom with the time's ignorance and 
superstition. 

For the word Scripture, in the sense to which it 
has heen confined, means writing possessed of 
divine authority ; and as it is of the last importance 
to mankind, that nothing should he considered di- 
vinely authorized which goes counter to the first 
principles of good and true, all Scriptures, on the 
one hand, the more they lay claim to the distinc- 
tion, demand the more distinct separation of their 
authorized from their unauthorized passages; and 
all Scriptures, on the other hand, which are found 
to he so authorized, whether in hooks previously 
considered divine or not, are to be looked upon as 
the only true and Final Scriptures, and such as are 
entitled to command obedience. 

Now there are only two kinds of Scripture, of 
the divine authority of which a man can be certain ; 
one, that which brings us scientific truth, or de- 
monstrable material fact, to which the head, that is 
to say, the knowledge, can make no objection : and 
the other, that which brings us moral and religious 
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tnith, or demonstrable spiritual fact^ to which the 
hearty that is to say^ the wisdom, can make nb 
objection. The proof of the one needs no descrip* 
tion. The proof of the other is its accordance with 
every wish of goodness, and consequently, its free- 
dom from every defect and contradiction, which the 
heart, the judge of goodness, can object to its 
claims. Material truth, as an object to be ascer- 
tained, has no connexion with moral; and moral 
truth, to the like purpose, has no connexion with 
materifiL Each holds and completes its independent 
ground of evidence, by integrities demonstrable to 
distinct faculties ; though neither can be turned to 
its best account but by the junction of both. 

Of both these Divine Truths and their Scriptures 
we propose to speak; but first and chiefly, for 
obvious reasons, of those cognizable by the heart. 

And what it may be asked, is the Heart ? Phy- 
sically speaking, it is that organ of the body, which 
from its sensibility to emotion has been thought the 
seat of the affections, and which is looked upon as 
iheir symbol and representative. Morally speaking, 
it is the Heart of our Spirit ; or that something 
within us, of which every one is more or less con- 
scious as his innermost truth; something which is 
as vital to our spiritual, as the heart bodily is to 
our bodily welfare ; which keeps the current of our 
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affections warm and pure; which directs all our 
faculties to their completest ends ; which makes 
knowledge wise and bencTolence active ; and without 
whose entire sanction good conscience itself is not 
thoroughly good, not entirely aecnre ftom self- 
reproach^ from tyrannous mistakes and unholy 
transports. For though the heart, in the individual, 
is not always equally good and wise, no wisdom can 
without thorough-heartedness he thoroughly wise in 
any one ; can thoroughly feel all which is to he felt 
for all, and so give no fellow-creature a right to 
rebuke it. 

Upon this innermost heart of man, God, the 
Great First Cause, in the mysterious graduality of 
his ways, imprinted those first sentiments of good 
and just, to grow with his growth in knowledge, 
and strengthen with his strength in wisdom, which, 
however imperfectly read by conscience for a time, 
were never wholly overlooked by it ; which, however 
forgotten or renounced by passion, have never been 
without some regret from passion ; and which, how- 
ever confused with local or other ordinances, or 
refrised participation in their authority, have never 
failed to prove their sole and exclusive divineness, 
by remaining whole while the others perished, and 
by meeting with love and recognition in every 
coiner of the earth, instead of dispute and hatred. 

I 
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These then and these alone, are the scriptures of 
which it can he said, that " not one jot or one tittle 
can pass away ;" these, and these alone, the texts 
that require no explanatioui and give rise to no 
wars and heresies, in whatever hook we meet with 
them : and to know thus much, and ahide manftilly 
and devoutly hy the knowledge, is the only religion 
which men can cease finally to dispute, because it 
is the only one that can secure brotherhood on 
earth, and that preaches hope, without exception, 
for all who die. 

In whatever other scriptures therefore, in what- 
ever other writings, or hooks of any kind, sacred 
or (so called) profane, we meet with these scrip- 
tures, hy these, and these only, we must ahide ; by 
these, and these only, judge, as we do emd must 
ever judge, what opinions to retain and what to 
renounce; not, it is true, thinking evil of the 
latter's having existed, for bitterness in the root 
may have been unavoidable, even for the produc- 
tion of immortal sweets ; but at the same time, not 
endeavouring, with sullen persistence, to dwell 
darkly by the root, when we can gaze upon the 
stem, and hope for wings to reach the flower. 

In the Bible for example, the book which most 
of us have been taught to venerate, and which 
indeed is as singularly venerable for its age, as it is 
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interesting for its traditions, and affecting for the 
good and evil which it has wrought, in this book, 
which nevertheless is a collection of different books 
of no certain dates, written by no ascertained 
authors, and fall of the most palpable contradic- 
tions, is a peissage among the laws of Moses, which 
like a multitude of others, is a true scripture, good 
and lasting ; — indeed a germ, even in those early and 
bitter days, of the sweetest of Christian senti- 
ments : — 

" If thou meet," says the book of Exodus, " thine enemy's 
ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to 
him again. 

" If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under 
his burden, and wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt surely 
help with him." Chofpter 23, verses 4 and 5. 

But of a previous passage about an ox, it can 
only be said with truth, that it is a cruel mistake. 

" If an ox gore a man or a woman, that they die, then the ox 
shall be surely stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten ; but the 
owner of the ox shall be quit. 

"But if the ox were wont to push with his horn in time 
past, and it hath been testified to his owner, and he hath not 
kept him in, but that he hath killed a man or a woman, the ox 
shall be stoned, and his owner also shall be put to death. 

" If there be laid on him a sum of money, then he shall give 
for the ransom of his (the owner's) life whatsoever shaU be laid 
upon him. 

" If the ox shall push a man-senrant or a maid-servant, he 
(the owner) shall give unto their master thirty shekels of silver, 
and the ox shall be stoned." Chapter 21, v, 28, dec, 

I 2 
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Now severe laws may have been necessary for 
cattle-owners^ and it was right to inculcate respect 
for human life, especially among a fierce and san- 
guinary people; but why put a poor beast to a 
cruel death, and this too for obeying an instinct, 
probably in self-defence? See the effect of bar- 
barous national habits, even upon leading minds. 

Yet justice could be done to cattle in other 
respects. The sabbath was made for them as well 
as for man ; and the ox was not to be muzzled that 
trod out the com. 

Those were lasting scriptures. Here, too, follows 
an affecting injunction, the impulse to which no- 
thing had withdrawn from the heart of a legislator, 
who had been a keeper of flocks : — 

"Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mothei^s milk." Eocod. 
Chapter 28. 

Yet this is the man who ordained massacres of 
cities Aill of women and children ! He said, that 
God ordained them ; but it was the man's will and 
pleasure ; his lust of conquest ; and the bad habits 
of his nation. God, however, it might be said, in 
the mysteriousness of his ways, might have or- 
dained both. We will speak again to that pre- 
sently. Meantime the law of massacre has gone 
out ; is abominated ; while the law written upon the 
heart remains. 
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So, in regard to the parable of the lamb, ad- 
dressed by the prophet Nathan to David. The 
parable was beautiful, and remains so for ever. 
The prophet spoke it from his heart. Not so the 
extraordinary absolution which he gave his penitent, 
David had taken a man's wife from her husband, 
the lamb of his bosom ; and in order to take her 
he had got rid of the husband by fraud and mur- 
der. What penalty does his confessor enjoin him ? 
The renunciation of the wife ? No. Amends (as 
far as he could make them) to the husband's 
memory ? No. Any penance in his own person ? 
None whatever. The churchman is so pleased with 
the royal submission that he confirms to him pos- 
session of his robbery, and shifts the consequences 
of it from the criminal's shoulders to those of his 
o£fspring. The prophet had brought him (as he 
alleged) Ood's own words, threatening him and his 
house with the most frightful vengeance, some of it 
such as modem tongue must not repeat ; but when 
David expresses contrition, absolution is imme- 
diate : the words are abrogated, as if they had been 
of no consequence ; the crime itself is softened into 
scandal against the church; and innocence punished, 
to save the deserts of guilt. 

''And David said unto Nathan, I have sinned a^^ainst the 
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Lord. And Nathan said unto David, The Lord also hath put 
away thy sin. Thou shalt not die. 

'* Howbeit, because of this deed thou hast given great occa- 
sion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, the child that is 
bom unto thee shall surely die.** 

How was that to lessen the occasion for blas- 
phemy, the wife being left in the murderer's pos- 
session, and he himself, for all that was shewn to 
the contrary, not being touched at all ? for infants 
die, whether vicariously or not ; and David is ex- 
pressly described, not only as making up Ms mind 
to bear its loss with equanimity, but as proceeding 
to live, as if nothing had happened, with the mother, 
who is glorified by giving birth to Solomon, and 
receives a name for the new child from heaven, 
through the mouth of Nathan himself ! Are we to 
believe that God ordered Nathan to make any 
such compromises as these ? God forbid. The 
churchman had a heart, on which God had written 
his beautiful humanity; but he had also the cor- 
porate church-habit of setting ecclesiastical ascend- 
ancy above all things, and for this he belied his 
heart.* 

And yet David, whose history for the most part 

* " Churchman " is a modem word, and a prophet was not & 
priest ; but he was one of a set of men, seers by profession, who 
played a great part in the religious system of the Jews, and 
maintained its ascendancy with the highest hand. 
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is made up of selfishness and violence (his very last 
breath being spent in an injunction to Solomon to 
kill a man whose life he had sworn not to take), 
possessed strong natural affections, could do high- 
minded things, and was a writer of beautiful poetry ; 
though much, even of that, was steeped in blood, 
David had a heart in his bosom, like every other 
human being, though he seldom attended to what it 
told him, except when he took pity on himself in his 
poetry. His ignorance of the God that made it, 
besides its Judaical narrowness, is that of a worldly 
flatterer. So that to call him a man after the heart 
of God himself, or as the saying runs, " the man 
after God s own heart," as if God above all things 
loved habitual sins and fawning confessions, was a 
concession to barbarism and priest-craft of the 
most shocking character, and produced mischief for 
ages. 

A living writer, remarkable no less for the fer- 
vour than the liberality of his piety, and for the 
Meeting sacrifices which he has made for conscience 
sake, speaking of subsequent Jewish atrocities, which 
originated in the alleged orders of God, and were 
crowned by a woman's murder of all her house, 
gives vent to his feelings in a passage which must 
have struck many readers like a revelation : — 
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" Such is the traitt (he sajB) of atrocities, which Elisha's mes- 
sage entailed on both the Hebrew kingdoms. A third time was 
the royal house of Israel extirpated, and now likewise that of 
Jndah. That Jewish writers can gloat over such funereal ev^ats, 
80 deadly to their own people, is sufficiently wonderfiiL That 
men called Christians can read them with calm approbation, is 
still more melancholy ; for this is the training of mind which 
steeled all Europe to cruelty under the name of religion. This 
has lit up hell-fires in Christendom ; this has perpetrated per- 
fidious massacres unknown to Paganism ; this has bequeathed, 
even to the present age, a confusion of mind which too often 
leads those who are naturally mild and equitable, to infiict 
hardship, vexation, degradation and loss on the professors of a 
riyal creed. Until men learn that Jehovah neither does, nor 
ever did, sanction such enormities as Elisha commanded and 
Jehu executed, they will never have a true insight into the 
heart of Him, who is the Gk>d of the Pagan as well as of the 
Jew."* 

The " heart of Him ! " Yes ; that is the key- 
note of religion. That is the note which has its 
answer in the heart of man^ known by its entke 
sweetness; which had its answer even in David's 
heart, when he spoke of what was lovely and good; 
but not when he massacred Pagans to Ood*s honour^ 
and wished that people's legs might be red with 
the blood of women and children. 

An awfiil consideration is that which is awakened 
by the passage we have just quoted : yet a comfort 

* A History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the Adminiatra^ 
turn of Samvd to the Babylonish Captivity, 1847. p. 210. 
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is not wanting; for in the language of the poet 
who has written many scriptures^ 

" There 's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them how we wilL** 

A class of theologians, who indeed, by a process 
of reasoning far different from that of the heart, have 
been led to conclude that it is meritorious to look 
unmoved upon the greatest miseries of others, will 
not hear of the necessity of being comforted. They 
hold anything to be good and just, provided only 
one particular book, or scripture, says it is. The 
book makes things right, not things the book. God, 
they say, commanded them, for we are told so, and 
that is enough. But they add, that supposing even 
he did not command them, he permitted them; 
and if he permitted them, how, under the circum- 
stances, could he object to them ? What in- 
deed, sorrowfully say others, is the difference, with 
Divine Power, between permission and ordina- 
tion? 

Those are among the metaphysical questions 
which have been the bane of theology, and which 
serve only to confound all distinctions of right and 
wrong. Milton, to show their hopelessness, repre- 
sents them as being the pastime of fallen spirits: 
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who, though they were celestial intelKgences^ 
threaded such labyrinths to no purpose, — 

" And found no end, in wandering mazes lost." 

The heart has nothing to do with them. It may 
look at them (if it so please), and bid them go. 
The intellect may search them as much as it will ; 
for inquiry must not be checked ; but it will end 
only in deriding itself for the trouble.* They 
bring proposals to judge the known by the un- 
known; to measure finite with infinite; to deter- 
mine, by the help of five senses, what it may re- 
quire fifty to see into,- one inch further. Will you 
let your children wait for a religion till you can 
square it with such arithmetic ? The heart alone 
has conclusions for such questions; and the con- 
clusions of the heart are these; — first, that God 
has given it principles of good and just, the viola- 
tion of which is known by discordant or disin- 
tegrating consequences; second, that he cannot 

* For the hopelessness of metaphysics in determining matters . 
cognizable only by experience, see Lewes's Biographical His- 
tory qf Philosophy* The Religion of the Heart remains the 
same ; for that is experience ; the longest and the wisest expe- 
rience of humanity. Nor has Mr. Lewes, with all his demand 
for Positive Philosophy, nor M. Comte himself, the oracle of 
that philosophy, failed to accept it. See, in the Leader news- 
paper (vol.* ii.), the close of a series of papers, by the one, 
on the writings of the other. 
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commajid a man to be good and just only^ and at 
the same time bad and unjust; third, that his 
goodness must be the same as our goodness in 
kind, though not in degree, otherwise we have no 
distinctions given us between good and bad, and 
any religion the most odious may be the best, any 
divinity the most infernal the most divine ; fourth 
and last, that the solution of the mystery called 
evil had better be left in God's own hands, to be 
given in his own good time, part of what we discern 
in it being in the meantime discovered to be good 
for certain ends, the rest therefore probably being 
good for the end of ends, and all of it something 
as distinct from God himself, though blind and con- 
vertible to his purposes by himself, as heart (whose 
trust is of his making) can desire. 

" Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions soar, 

(trembling, but with a modest, not a fearful fear) 

Wait the great teacher Death, and Gbd adore." 

Such a fear seems but one of the provisions for 
the enhancement of joy; and in the meantime, all 
which God has put it in our hearts to hope for, it 
is a blessing in itself to hope for, and a gratitude 
due to the Giver. 

There are many other beautiful passages, true and 
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abiding scriptures, in the Old Testament, though 
neither the amount nor the nature of them is such 
as to counteract the general impression of bar- 
barism and worldliness. Civilization in fact has 
outgrown it, and ought to be consideriate and brave 
enough to say so; indeed is beginning to sa; so; 
and the oftener it is said, in no unkind maimer, the 
better; for there are absurdities which will never 
cease to make demands upon us, and perplex us, 
till we can answer them without absurditiea of our 
own ; — ^without absurdities rather, common to both 
parties. The danger of being in too much haste, is 
gone by. The danger, as the world has found, is in 
being too slow, and thus enabling superstition, for 
some time longer, to harass the best governments, 
and give sanction to the worst. But we forget that 
we are speaking, in a manner, to auditors within 
closed doors, and for no purpose, surely, of exciting 
the spirit of controversy on their parts. They 
have happier duties to perform; more advanced 
lessons to teach. It is only necessary to our im- 
mediate subject, that we draw distinctions as we go. 
SeautiM and affecting is the story of Joseph 
and his Brethren : animating and noble the incident 
of David s declining to drink the water which his 
captains had procured' for him at the peril of their 
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lives: and lovely are sentiments like the follow- 
ing:— 

" Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith." Proverbs, Chapter 15, t7. 17. 

These Proverbs are attributed to Solomon. So 
is the book of Eoclesiastes^ and the love-poem 
called Solomon's Song. They all contain admi- 
rable^ as well as objectionable matter; great incon- 
sistencies ; great ^^ expediencies ; " a wisdom too 
often more worldly than wise; — the philosophy of 
Aristippus rather than Plato. Few scholars believe 
them to be Solomon's ; though the worldliness 
would be no reason for the disbelief Solomon^ in 
courtesy to a Jewish assertion^ has been gifted with 
the title of the Wisest of Men ; but by all which is 
related of him in the Bible, he appears to have had 
more knowledge than wisdom. His was not the 
^^ wisest heart/' as Milton called it, though he may 
have had the most knowing head. He appears to 
have been a bad, however q>lendid, sovereign ; and 
though his falling off from the Jewish opinions of 
a God, might be considered a move in the right 
direction, his taking to Ghemos and Ashtaroth 
instead was hardly an advance upon it ; — it seemed 
indeed but the substitution of an effeminate ten- 
dency for an energetic one. From the days of Solo- 
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mon the Hebrew monarchy began to decline. It 
bequeathed to the world the history of a small and 
gifted but stubborn people, more inclined to have 
their own way than to submit even to the God that 
favoured them; and yet they have been strangely 
complimented with the honour of having been the 
first to proclaim that great and worthy sense of a 
one only God, dwelling in no one place more than 
another, and free from all prejudice and passion, 
which was the growth of ages, and an accretion 
from the philosophies of East and West. 

Moses, " learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians," (that is to say, of the Egyptian priests,) 
and apparently led by their deification of nature to 
enlarge the Jewish idea of the " God of Abraham," 
while stiU, for patriotic purposes, he thought it neces- 
sary to retain its nationality, had become, neverthe- 
less, so disgusted with the idols which they held 
forth to the common people, and yet so impressed 
with a sense of nothingness beyond the grave by 
their preservations of the dead, — that his religion is 
remarkable for not saying a word of a future state. 
Christians in general are amazed when told of this 
omission ; so little do they know what they receive. 
An English bishop (Warburton) a man of great 
but coarse abilities, and of a turn of mind alto- 
gether such as renders his sincerity doubtful, had 
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£he hardihood to assert, that this ahsence of the 
doctrine of immortality from the Mosaic faith was 
the proof of its divine origin ; otherwise, argued 
he, how could a system so deficient have prospered? 
The question, except to those who are in the hahit 
of hegging questions, would look like an irony, if 
he had not devoted seven volumes to its elucida- 
tion. 

The great point in the Mosaic religion was its 
announcement, not of days " long in the land," as 
Warhurton argued, nor of the unity of God, as is 
generally asserted, hut of a God condescending to 
manifest the interest which he took in his creatures, 
or rather in a particular nation; which interest 
afterwards hecame softened and enlarged hy Grecian 
and Christian influences into the paternity which 
properly helonged to it, and which it is the duty of 
civilization to recognise in its thorough consis- 
tency and heauty. The Jewish God was indeed a 
God of Gods, hut only in the sense in which an 
Eastern king is a King of Kings. He was em- 
phatically a national God, the " God of Israel," 
avowing that he was even a "jealous God," that is 
to say, jealous of the Gods of other nations, and ex- 
pressly triumphing over the Gods of " Henah, and of 
Ivah, and Sepharvaim." In the course of time, as 
opinions of a supreme heing grew more enlarged in 
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all civilized countries^ those of the Jews enlarged 
with them^ as they did also in the admission^ at 
least a sectarian admission^ of the immortality of 
the soul. But the deity of Moses was but a kind 
of Jupiter^ living in the clouds, and occasionally 
coming to earth ; nor had his worshippers attained, 
or perhaps chosen to attain, to the notion of even a 
Grecian Elysium. A great man was Moses ; won- 
derful for the time in which he lived ; a common man, 
inasmuch as he was a man of violence ; but solitary 
among his countrymen for the greatness of some of 
his thoughts of God (jfrom which they were always 
falling off), and possessed of a right, in his best 
moments, to think himself in communion with the 
Divine Spirit, though he mingled bloody scriptures 
of his own — dictates of will and passion, — ^with 
those which God's oracle, the heart, suggested; and 
appears to have had no notion of him whatsoever, 
apart jfrom things visible and earthly. If it 
again be asked, how the heart is to be dis- 
tinguished from the will and passion, let it again 
and ever be answered, — By its freedom from every- 
thing which itself or others, friends or enemies, 
can object to, without a feeling of shame or of in- 
consistency. Self-knowledge, self-denial, doing as 
you would be done by, correction by instruction, in- 
struction by lovingkindness, — these, and such as 
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these^ are oraoles of God in the heart, to which 
nothing can go counter with impunity, nothing vio- 
late without rebukes from our fellow-creatures, and 
perils of calamitous reactions upon ourselves. 

The latest portion of the Bible, the New Testa- 
ment, is a book so different from the Old, however 
Jewish in its origin, and Unked with its recoUec- 
tions, that as it came long afterwards, and scriptures 
of other countries made their appearance in the 
meanwhile, we had thoughts of reserving mention of 
it for its due place in point of time. But as that 
might have seemed invidious, considering the fore- 
stalment of most of its good points by the writings 
to whij3h we allude, we bow before the privilege to 
which it has been accustomed, and speak of it at 
once. 

The New Testament presents this extraordinary 
two-fold character of difference from the Old — that 
the tender flowers of charity and loving-kindness 
which are but thinly found in the latter, have here 
sprung up in abundance and give its main aspect to 
the field ; while nevertheless a tree of the deadliest 
and most revolting appearance abounds also, over- 
shadowing and poisoning the flowers, and render- 
ing it difficult for the cultivator to find them pure 
and wholesome. Some persons, who are intimate 
with the botany of regions of this kind, assure us 
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that the appearances are appearances only^ or that 
they are so unsubstantial as to crumble away upon 
handling. Others consider them substantial nui- 
sances, and are for bravely cutting them down; 
while others, among whom are ourselves, have 
come to the conclusion, that whatever may be the 
nature of the trees otherwise, they are of a kind 
which are doomed wholly to perish and die out ; 
though the sooner they are helped to do so the better. 
We shall illustrate this metaphor by a juxta- 
position of a plainer sort. We are taught to con- 
sider God as a father, and therefore to be of opinion 
that he can have no qualities which can be as- 
cribed to him while we call him father, and yet be 
such as are wholly abhorrent from those which we 
love and esteem in a father ; otherwise the word 
has no meaning ; and those only mock us who bid 
us use it. Now the New Testament bids us call 
God father, yet tells us, or seems to tell us, that if 
his children disobey him, he wiU everlastingly bum 
hem ; will take them, as a father might take his 
children in a room with a fire in it, and hold them 
m the fire for ever. The thing is so absurd as well 
as monstrous, that one is astonished how anybody, 
even out of a good intention, could ever have 
threatened it. But place it side by side with the 
paternal benevolence — interweave it with one of the 
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child s loving and trusting speeches to the father^ 
the Lord's Prayer for instance, and see how it looks 
then. 

Oar Father which art in heaven, and which eternally bumest 
the children who disobey thee, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, where we shall be as happy, as we shall know 
the others to be frantic with miseiy. Thy will be done on earth, 
where thou biddest everybody to have pity, as it is in heaven, 
where thy saints behold Dives burning, and have no pity. 

But we desist: for our congregation do not need it, 
and we would not unnecessarily hurt the feelings of 
listeners at the door. So strange are the kind of 
hurts done to the "feehngs" hy superstition, 
shocked hy the vindication of henevolence itself, and 
hy proofs of its incompatihility with unmercifuhiess ! 
Compare however these two scriptures (in pur- 
suance of the necessities of our topic), and say, 
which is the false and perishing scripture, and which 
the true and ahiding, — the fatherly, or the unfatherly. 
But it may he said, upon our own princi- 
ples of admission, that good may have come out 
even of this ridiculous and odious opinion. It 
may so. Let us hope so. Let us helieve so. Let 
us ahove all helieve that God ever works the hest 
out of the worst, let the worst have originated as it 
may, and have heen as hlind and unthinking as it 
could have heen. But this must not hinder any 
new good from making itself known. On the con- 

£ 2 
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tra^^ being His good, it is our duty to make it 
known. We must clear off all clouds from His 
Heart- Scripture, whenever hands can do it. 

Numerous and beautiful are the good Scriptures 
in the New Testament, and too well known to need 
repetition in this book. All the portions of this 
part of the Bible that personally relate to Jesus, 
and that are not plainly fabulous, or otherwise self- 
refuting (and of those portions nothing can with- 
stand the critical disenchantments that have lately 
taken place) present us with the history of a most 
affecting and exalting human being, one of an 
excessive sensibility, occasionally overborne on the 
side of consistency and of healthy perception, but 
abounding in the tenderest and noblest sentiments, 
and impressing them the more by that excess on 
the attention of mankind. A thousand pities was 
It, that from a phrase or parable here and there (if 
he uttered it) literal conclusions were drawn, counter 
to the spirit of his doctrine, and depriving his im- 
mortal proniises of their acceptability with just 
minds ; but in what stage of civilization, however 
advanced, could the heart tire of calling to memory 
the sentences on peace-making, on the new command- 
ment of love, on the love of enemies, on the lilies 
that surpassed Solomon in glory, on the ointment 
that was poured upon the feet, on the casting of the 
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first Stone by the sinless, or the parables of the 
Prodigal and the Good Samaritan ? Those very 
sentiments indeed will have served, and have served, 
to conAite and undo whatever inferior ones accom- 
panied them; for in those, and such others only, 
the divine portion of the speaker discovered itself. 
The rest was the imperfection of the clay through 
which its music was uttered. 

The extreme conscientiousness and submissiveness 
of the main doctrines of Jesus have been accused 
of delivering mankind, tied and bound, or at least 
of tending so to deliver them, into the hands of the 
strong and unprincipled. But one extreme was 
necessary, to counteract the very predominance of 
the other ; and it did but help to steady the world 
into that righter perception of what was ultimately 
reasonablest and best, which, however opposed sub- 
sequently both by strong and weak, has ever since 
been acquiring recognition. How far the submis- 
siveness itself contemplated consequences so re- 
mote, or remote at all, and without personal living 
profit to the disciples, has been rendered a matter of 
doubt by the disciples themselves ; for, according to 
their accounts of Jesus, or the accounts to which 
their names have been put, with him originated that 
belief in the approaching end of the world, in their 
own time, which was so earnestly preached by St. 
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Paul, and which is so great a diminution of their 
credit for disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. They 
expected to he caught up in the air, and to "sit on 
thrones " forthwith. The helief must, at all events, 
have greatly encouraged a suhmissiveness that was 
so speedily and so mightily to he repaid : and thus 
it is, that the mistake of one age hecomes profitahle 
to another. 

Whatever the personal mistake, the sentiment 
was there still. Among the most beautiful of all 
scriptures is St. Paul's eulogium on charity. With 
all those violations of the sentiment, both in doc- 
trine and practice, into which passion hurried him, 
this extraordinary person evidently understood it to 
the depth. Never was the quintessence of the 
meaning of the lovely Greek word, its considerate- 
ness, its disinterestedness, its tenderness, its ad- 
dress, its felicitous and graceful perfection, so ex- 
quisitely set forth. No effusion of eloquence has 
surpassed it, ancient or modem. 

And yet among the writings attributed to this 
apostle, and to the "beloved disciple" St. John, are 
passages, upon which have been founded some of 
the most monstrous and incredible dogmas of 
Christian theology, dogmas that have turned chari- 
ties into mockeries, and the love of one's fellow- 
creatures into war, massacre, and the stake ! Such 
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is the difiference betwixt men s hearts and their un- 
derstandings. When St. John aspired to add theo- 
sophy to his amiableness, he unwittingly famished 
St. Athanasius with his impious creed. When St. 
Paul forgot his charity for metaphysics^ he laid in 
a stock of horrors for Calvin. 

Perhaps both St. Paul and St John thought 
otherwise at last, as Milton did, who renounced 
Athanasius for Arius, and Arius himself (it is sup- 
posed) for the Quietists. For St. Paul closes his 
efiiision on charity, by proclaiming it to be greater 
than Yaith ; and of the last years of St. John there 
is an affecting tradition, than which nothing can 
more tenderly or honourably conclude any mention 
of Christianity. The beloved disciple lived to ex- 
treme old age ; and on account of his feebleness he 
was accustomed to be carried into the Christian 
schools which he had set up. Being asked, on one 
of these occasions, to *^ say something " which they 
might bear in mind, he said, " My children, love 
one another." They told him he had said this 
before; upon which he rejoined, — "And what else 
is it necessary to say ? " 

In all books that have been accounted sacred, 
in Zenda-Vestas, Yedas, the Koran, &c., are to be 
found inculcations of right principles, however ob- 
scured or contradicted. In all of them too, with one 
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exception, there is a resemblance with respect to 
points the most barbarons, owing to the times in 
which they originated. But they are worth looking 
into on the former account, since they all bear testi- 
mony, so far, to divine truth. The heart, somewhere 
or other, breaks through the barbarism, uttering 
the only final language. Thus the Yedas, with 
the grossest, lowest, and most fiivolous supersti- 
tions, contain the subtlest spiritual aspirations. To 
Zoroaster the Fire-worshipper, is attributed the 
excellent advice of giving the casting vote against 
inclination when conscience is perplexed (a remnant 
of Fire- Worshippers is still reckoned the most 
conscientious people in India) ; and the Koran, 
amidst a heap of tautologies, absurdities, and com-* 
mon-places (which last, however, were probably not 
such to the ignorant idolaters whom it converted), 
abounds in precepts of humanity. 

It is the Chinese work, however, called the 
Four Books, which is to be distinguished as the 
exception above-mentioned. Its theological dogmas 
are very few indeed, and of those it makes no un* 
worthy threats. A knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage, &om the peculiarity of its construction, and 
the manifold meaning of the very sounds of its 
words, is extremely difficult of attainment; these 
Four Books have in consequence been very imper- 
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fectly translated, perhaps with &x greater imper- 
fection than the translators were aware; and the 
probability is, that much in them which appears of 
little account, has other significance to a native. 
Passages in them are so good, so anticipative of the 
wisdom and benevolence of the most instructed 
times, that some of them must be here repeated ; 
and we shall preface them with a word or two on 
their oracle, Confucius. 

Confucius, the great sage and " saint " of the 
Chinese (for such they call him, and he has temples 
everywhere erected to his honour) lived four hun- 
dred, some say five hundred, years before the Chris- 
tian era. He taught veneration for the Supreme 
Being, a high sense of duty, patriarchal govern- 
ment in house and state, and an elaborate politeness 
of intercourse, which he probably thought the only 
check to existing barbarisms. His opinions took 
such root, that although others have been occasion- 
ally engrafted upon them, they have flourished pre- 
eminently ever since, and constitute at this moment 
the chief educational points with a population 
amounting to a considerable portion of the human 
race. 

The followiiig sayings recorded of him are taken 
from the books above mentioned. Some of them, 
besides being curiously applicable to questions 
now mooting, almost startle us by what (in our 
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yanity) we should call their modem fireshness and 
good sense. They seem as if they might have 
been uttered yesterday; and afford delightftd evi- 
dence of the nature of those principles which alone 
survive all others. 

The little anecdote at the end^ in which the sage 
is seen carelessly instructing his disciples, and 
warning them against being unseasonable and pre- 
tentious, shows how easy and unaffected he could 
be among friends, whatever might be the ceremo- 
niousness with which he thought fit to invest inter- 
course in general. 

The path of duty may be compared to going a long journey, 
where you must commence at the nearest point; and to the 
climbing of an eminence, where you must begin with the lowest 
step. 

He who cannot bear with little things, wiU ruin great under- 
takings. 
To the man who does not concern himself about what is dis- 
. tant, sorrow must be' near. 
V, 4 ^'M -^ j^ ^ot to others what you do not wish themHo do to you. 
y" -^ ' '^/r Not to instruct the people, and yet to put them to death, is 

' ^V cruelty.- CfS^:^^ Cr^^^^ 
^■^^^ y Teach all, mtnout regard^ what class they belong. 

Be not Sony that men do not know you, but be sorry that you 

are ignorant of men. 1 

When you see a man of virtue and wisdom, think whether 

you equal him. When you see a bad man, retire within, and 

examine yourself. 

Sincerity (Being in Earnest?) is the origin and consummation 
of things. Without sincerity there would be nothing. (He 
seems to mean that creation itself could not have existed, had 
not [the cause of it been in earnest ; and that without eamestr 
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neas, or sincere intentioii of some kind, nothing of any kind 
could persist and be accomplished.)^ 

To dive into mysteries, and practise wondeis, in order that 
fdtore ages may record them, is what I will not do. (This seems 
to have been said in allusion to a rival, who pretended to powers 
that were supernatural.) 

There are three things which the superior man venerates. — 
He venerates the decrees of Heaven ; he venerates great men ; 
and he venerates the doctrines of the sages. The mean man 
knows not the will of Heaven, insults great men, and despises 
the doctrines of the sages. 

The superior man has nine things that he thinks of. When 
he looks, he thinks of seeing clearly. When he hears, he 
thinks of hearing distinctly. In his countenance he thinks of 
manifesting benignity. In his words he thinks of truth. In 
his actions he thinks of respect (?). When in doubt, he thinks 
of enquiring. When in anger, he thinks of suffering (being 
patient). When he sees an opportunity of getting gain, he 
thinks of justice (combining profit with honesty.) 

Confucius seldom talked of gain, &te, or perfect virtue. 

Wan Tsze always considered a thing three times before he 
acted. Confiicius hearing of it, said, — Twice may do. (He 
means, that Wan Tsze was in danger of wasting time in doubt, 
or losing spirit in letter.) 

He said to his disciples when they objected to welcoming some 
new comer, " When any one purifies himself in order to enter 
the school, I commend his having purified himself, and forget 
his past conduct. Praise then his having thus come forward, 
and do not stipulate for his conduct in future. Why are you so 
strict r* 

Sitting ivith some of his disciples towards the close of spring, 
he asked them what each of them would do at that moment, 
provided they could do as they pleased. One said that he 
should like to go and rule over a great nation that was in diffi- 
culties : another made a similar answer : a third expressed a 
wish to take a lead in Church or State, at home. ** And what," 
said Confucius, ''would you do. Teen ?" T6en, who appears to 
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haye been touching a harp during this conversation, drew his 
air to a close, and said, " I differ with these gentlemen." ** What 
hann is there in that?** said Confucius; ''let each speak his 
mind.*' "Well then," said Tgen, ''I should like, now the 
snmmer is at hand, to go into the country, and enjoy mysel^ 
with some friends." Confucius exclaimed, ''I agree with 
Teen."* 

Taking our leave of this singularly early teacher 
of refinement, we come to the Oriental and 
Grecian Fabulists, Bidpai, Lockman, ^sop, 
AND OTHERS ; if indeed, for the most part, they 
were not one and the same person ; or, if different 
persons, yet drawers from the same originals, with 
additions of their own. Many of their lessons are 
unsurpassed in wisdom ; and have furnished argu*- 
ments in the most comprehensive and convincing 
shapes to the wisdom and wit of others in all ages, 
the present time included. Jesus himself was a 
manifest lover of them, being a contributor to the 
stock ; for the fable, the apologue, and the parable 
are all of one family. The personal anecdote of 
Lockman and the Bitter Melon (a nauseous fruit, 
which the fabulist, during his slavery, ate up with- 
out a word, to show his gratitude to the kind 
master who made this experiment on his obedience) 
was probably known to the founder of Christianity, 



* See the volume entitled "Chinese Classical Work, com* 
monly caUed the Four Books, translated with Notes by the Rev. 
David ColUe. Mahioca." 
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and must have been welcomed by him as a story 
after his own heart. It famishes a text worthy of 
any pulpit. So does the story of Abou Ben 
Adhem (elsewhere referred to in this volume) and 
many another apologue in Eastern books, the 
noblest as well as most abundant sources of fiction 
in the world. 

" I am but common earth/' said the piece of cUiy when com- 
plimented on its fragrance ; " but I have lived with the rose/' 

When was the beauty of candour and of self- 
knowledge ever better taught than by that ? 

We now come to one of the most renowned, as 
well as greatest teachers the world has beheld, — 
Socrates, — and to His Sayings and Opinions, as 
handed down to us by Xenophon, Plato, and others. 
Great as have been the acknowledgments made to 
him by posterity, the world is not yet aware of the 
amount of the debt which it owes him, and of the 
place which he ought to take in the authorities of 
its pulpits. Not 4hat he has been unknown there 
already, or disclaimed ; far from it : but it was only 
at particular periods of learning, and chiefly in con- 
nexion with the claims of others; whereas he de- 
serves to be known more and more for his own. 
Plato too, though he was then better known than 
his master, deserves renewed attention for his ex- 
alted theosophy, and his opening up of the spiritual 
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world as distinguished from the material: for 
though he has generally put what he thought into 
the mouth of his teacher, and must he under- 
stood also as reproducing and never falsifying the 
thoughts of Socrates, it is clear from the whole na- 
ture of his writings, that he has spoken much for 
himself, hesides giving to others the sanction of his 
wonderful mind. 

There are several partial translations of Plato, 
and an entire one has lately heen given to the world 
in a cheap edition ; hut though most of its versions 
do honour to the painstaking and. scholarship of 
their authors, of few can it he said that they are 
satisfactory in point of style and clearness. Trans- 
lations of so profound a writer, whose language too 
is no longer spoken, must of necessity he very diflB- 
cult ; and his famous heauties of style were in all 
prohahility so connected with a thousand delicate 
significancies of terms and particles, for which 
equivalents are not ascertainahle, that gesticulation 
itself, with all its lights and shadows of intima- 
tion, might as well he looked for in the report of 
a speech. 

Still, Plato must he read and his spiritualities 
reverenced. Informed with all which his master 
Socrates, which hooks, travel, and his own reflec- 
tions could give him, his, upon the whole, was the 
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greatest inclusive mind of antiquity; wiser than 
that of the worldlier Aristotle, notwithstanding the 
latter's wonderful knowledge; and contemplating 
both visible and invisible, essence as well as sub- 
stance, the government of the universe as well as of 
state and city. 

Some of Plato's theological speculations became 
incorporated with those of the Christian Church; 
and whenever they have been treated by the 
Church, as he treated them, that is to say, as 
speculations only, or metaphysical possibilities ca- 
pable of reasonable and noble interpretation beyond 
the letter, they have had the best effect in enlarging 
and liberalizing the theological mind, as the world 
has seen in the instances of such men as Cud- 
worth and Whichcote; but unfortunately Church- 
Councils turned them into dogmas, insisted upon 
their acceptance as such on pain of fire and 
sword, put their threats in execution with Auto- 
da-f<§s and massacres; and hence, notwithstand- 
ing disruptions in the Church, partly on those 
very grounds, they are preached to this day 
throughout most Christian communities on pain of 
endless punishment hereafter, and turned by many 
of them with consummate ignorance against " poor 
blinded heathen philosophy" itself; — all to the 
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eonftision of the memory of the hapless Grecian 
sage, whose powers of utterance would assuredly 
have heen suspended for once, could he have been 
shown in vision the astounding abuses of all sorts, 
to which his innocent and beautiful meditations 
were to give rise. 

But our chief business at present is with enun- 
ciations of Plato's master ; a man, upon the sug- 
gestions of whose mind even this great mind 
founded itself, and whom he appears never to have 
ceased, humanly speaking, to worship. 

Socrates, the first great European awakener of 
conscience and teacher of practical morality, — of 
induction also, and definition, — and thence, by 
consequences more or less acknowledged, the father 
of all subsequent schools, not only of ethics, but 
of science, was put to death at Athens four hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, for the pre- 
tended crimes of innovating in matters of religion 
and corrupting the principles of youth; but, in 
reality, for resisting the tyranny both of government 
and people, for making vice and folly absurd when- 
ever they ventured to dispute with him, and for try- 
ing to lead the sensualisms in vogue into a right 
sense of the Good and BeautiM. 

Socrates combined practice and theory so felici- 
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tously, that when you read of his courage in war 
and his powers of physical endurance, you would 
think he had heen hred a Spartan, and was made all 
for the hody : when you hear him, in Plato's dia- 
logues, leading the suhlimest speculations in morals 
and metaphysics, you would think him made all for 
the mind ; and when you find him in the market- 
place, or in the domestic establishment, giving the 
best instructions in matters of trade and profit and 
household economy, you would think that he had 
heen all his life in the thick of business. Plato 
said that he was sent by heaven to his countrjrmen 
on purpose to turn them from vice to virtue ; and 
Xenophon, who had been another of his disciples, 
and whose life he had saved in battle, pronounced 
him the model of a human being. 

Erasmus was so struck with his character that he 
said he was tempted to cry out, " Sancte Socrates, 
ora pro nobis" {Sainf Socrates, pray for us). 

This enthusiasm was well founded. Yet Socrates, 
like Confucius, failed to discover^ that it was right 
to do good to one's enemies ; a sentiment, however, 
which appears to have been first embraced by the 
Stoics. 

The misfortune of Socrates as an Athenian 
citizen (strange as it would have seemed to him on 
that account) appears to have been remotely con- 

L 
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nected with this failure ; for as he did not spare the' 
absurdities of those who disputed with him, but in- 
dulged to the full the art which he possessed of 
leading them, by question upon question, into an 
exasperating self-refutation, his enemies appear 
never to haye forgotten the wounds given to their 
self-love. 

He is nearest to the Gods who has the fewest wants. As we 
cannot do anything without the body, let us take care that the 
body be in a condition to second us. 

The only sure way to be thought to be anything, is to be 
it. Would yon attempt to get the fiune of a musician without 
knowing music 1 

The Good and the Beautiful are one. You cannot say that 
virtue Is only good at one time, and beautiful at another. 

In all human afiairs, there is nothing more useful, nothing 
more beautiful, than order. 

No man is a free man, who has a vice for his master. 

Will you not perceive, that you have something more divine 
within you, than passions raised, as puppets are by wires, with- 
out your own approbation? 

He said, that in conversing with a certain statesman, he 
found himself the wiser man of the two, thus much : — that 
although there was no real knowledge on either side, yet he 
(Socrates) did not, at any rate, suppose himself to know what 
he knew not. 

To be ignorant of one's ignorance he thought the lowest 
point of degradation, and the next thing to a madness. 

He said, that the only thing that he knew for certain, was, 
that he knew nothing. 

(He meant this as a rebuke to pretenders, and as 
implying that he knew nothing to the depth of its 
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secret. He did not mean that he W€is ignorant of 
feelings that were to be cherished, and duties that 
were to be done. No man was less inclined to give 
tip the first great principles of morality to captious 
logical doubts.) 

To Antisthenes, who^ out of an afifected contempt for appear« 
ancea, wore a cloak with holes in it, he said, — I spy vanity, 
peeping out of those holes. 

Never blush to learn. 

What I understand in it, is so good (speaking of an obscure 
t)ook), that what I don't understand, is, I suppose, equally so. 

You may know universal and divinely given laws by the sure 
penalties that follow their infringement. (Compare this with 
the passages from Dr. Combe in the present volume.) 

To be well to do, does not consist merely in being well off; 
but in being well off, in consequence of weU doing. 

Wrong never prospers. 

(He means, that even when it seems to prosper, 
in the worldly point of view, the wrong-doer must 
of necessity lose more than he gains, either by 
having a bad conscience — which becomes, however, 
a good to him, if it makes him better — or by losing 
all faith in himself and his fellow-creatures, and in 
whatsoever is truly good and beautiful, and so de- 
pending for his miserable remnant of pleasures on 
the lowest sensations.) 

It was in life-long accordance with this opinion, 
that part of his last speech to his judges was as 
follows: — 

L 2 
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"It is for the sake of bat a short span, AthemanSy that yon 
have incurred the imputation, from those who wished to speak 
evil of the city, of having put to death Socrates, a wise man 
(for those who are inclined to reproach you, will say that I am 
wise, even if I am not). Had you waited a short time, the 
thing would have happened without your agency ; for you see 
my years; I am far advanced in life, and near to death. I 
address this, not to all of you, but to those who have voted for 
the capital sentence. — ^And this too I say to the same persons ; — 
Perhaps you think that I have been condemned for want of skill 
in such modes of working upon your ininds as I might have em- 
ployed with success, if I had thought it right to use all means 
for escaping condemnation. Far from it. I have been con« 
demned, not for want of things to say, but for want of shame* 
lessness to say them ; because I did not choose to say to you the 
things which it would have been pleasantest for you to hear, — 
weeping and lamenting, and behaving in a manner altogether 
unworthy of me. I thought it not fit to conduct my defence 
in any such Inanner, nor do I now repent having defended my- 
self as I did. I would for rather have made the one defence 
and die, than the other defence and live. Neither in battle, nor 
in a court of justice, is it a man's business to escape death at all 
hazards. In battle he may save his life by cowardice and by 
meanness, by throwing away his arms, and imploring mercy of 
his pursuers ; and in all other dangers there are many modes of 
evading them basely. The difficulty, Athenians, is not to 
escape from death, but from guilt; for guilt is swifter than 
death and runs foster. And now, I, being old and slow of foot, 
have been overtaken by death, slow as he is ; but i&y accusers, 
who are brisk and vehement, have been overtaken by wicked- 
ness, who is the swifter. We both quit this place, sentenced ; I 
to death, by you, unjustly ; they to the shame of guilt and in* 
justice, by Truth. I submit to my punishment and they to 
theirs." 

And after he had prophesied calamity to them» 
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and wished his sons might find as sharp a reprover 
as they had found, should they turn out to deserve 
it, he finished with these words : — 

"It is now tiine that we depart, I to die, you to live ; but 
which has the better destiny, is unknown to aU except the 
God." 

His end, when he drank the poison, was so nohle, 
generous, and una£fected, that the executioner, as 
well as his friends, melted into tears ; and Cicero 
said he never could read it without the same emo* 
tion. 

This was hundreds of years ago ; and the same 
tears are shed to this day. They are testimonies to 
true martyrs and to the right points of all religions, 
all over the world.* 

The heathen writings most to the purpose of 
this hook, next after those which have recorded the 
life of Socrates, are the Works of Epictetus and 
the Meditations of the Emperor Marcus An- 
toninus. Yes : Antoninus an Emperor, and Epic- 
tetus a slave, here meet in fittest association on one 
and the same ground of a nohle mind. The court 
of Bome had heheld no finer-hearted gentleman 
than the slave ; and the slave, if he had lived long 
enough, would have seen his nohle and modest phi- 

* For the opinions of Socrates on the Immortality of the 
Son], see the present volume, towards the conclusion. 
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losophy renewed in the person of the emperor. 
Antoninus studied him as his master. They were 
both of that latest school of the Stoics, which refined 
upon the old severities of the sect, till self-denial 
lost its pride and absurdity, contempt of the world 
and the flesh became mixed up with consideration 
for everything, and apathy to the sufferings of others 
was merged into the beautiful discovery, that we were 
to love one's enemies. To abstain from hurting them, 
had already been enjoined by the Academics. The 
Christians, it is true, claim the best of these and of 
all other sentiments for the Founder of their religion : 
for they argue, that Christian as well as heathen 
philosophers being found in the same places of 
resort, it is manifest from which of the two the 
doctrines must have been derived. The argument, 
besides being a simple assertion, is wanting in 
memory, or in knowledge ; almost all the Christian 
sentiments having long been the property of phUo* 
sophy, in every part of the world. And the case 
was the same with the Christian theology, counter* 
parts of it having existed in Greece and in the East, 
and its main scholastic points, such as the "Word" 
and the " Trinity," having come to it directly 
through a Greek medium. There is nothing, on 
this account, more ridiculous or revolting to a 
scholarly auditor, than to hear an ignorant preacher 
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talking of the *^ blind and benighted heathen/' 
at the moment when he is retailing their dogmas 
without knowing it, and abusing their "shallow 
understandings " for counting such mysteries " fool- 
ishness." Had there been no Plato, no demiurgos, 
no doctrine of emanations, there would have been 
no " Word " and no " Trinity ;" nor would inquisi- 
tors, alas ! haye made cruel demands upon faith out 
of what the Greeks only mooted as harmless meta- 
physical speculations. 

But setting aside those matters, the inference in 
favour of priority on the part of Jesus, may have 
been true with respect to the particular doctrine of 
"Love your enemies:" for no discovery of the 
heart (had theology not obscured it) was too beau- 
tiful to have been made by the good and great 
Teacher, who prayed Heaven to pardon his mur- 
derers. But Jesus wrote nothing: no gospel ap- 
peared in the world till long after his death ; and 
Epictetus, who, like his follower Antoninus, knew 

• 

nothing of the Christians except as fanatics dying 
out of " habit " and " obstinacy," is the earliest 
authority from whom the injunction is quoted,* 

• See Carter's translation as referred to, fiirther on. Vol. ii. 
p. 97. And for the allusions of Epictetas and the Emperor to 
the Christians, see the same work, vol. ii. p. 240, and the Medi- 
tationa of Marcus Antoninus (also referred to, &rther on). Vol. 
ii. p. 405. 
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What signifies, however, who was the first autho** 
rity ? The injunction was the natural growth of a 
sentiment previously existing, and whether delivered 
by the great Israelite or the good Greek, either of 
them would equally have rejoiced in it. It was not 
the credit of the discovery, hut the discovery itseli^ 
in which hearts like theirs would have exulted. 
The true philosopher, says Epictetus, is Father and 
Brother of All, and loves those to whom he is 
related, in spite of their personally ill-treating him. 
He loves them, though they "beat him." Love 
those who despitefiilly use you and persecute you, 
says the Gospel. The Christian and the Heathen 
teacher meant the same thing ; that is to say. Love 
your fellow-creatures, under whatever circumstances 
you meet vdth them : for those circumstances may 
have been your own; may have been unwillingly 
and unavoidably theirs ; and at all events they are 
fellow-men and fellow-sufi'erers ; fellow-wanderers 
in doubt and perplexity; brothers to be taught, and 
pardoned, and made fiiendly. Love them, and do 
them good: or do them good, and the love will 
follow. 

These sentiments accord equally with Christian 
sentiments and with those of the later Stoics; as 
we shall see further, presently. Epictetus's best 
English translator has noticed the constant simi- 
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larity which occurs hetween passages in his writings 
and those of the New Testament ; hut with all her 
orthodoxy, and all her wishes to attribute to him a 
knowledge of that book (before it existed), she 
candidly confesses, that the philosopher may have 
written them out of the promptings of his own 
practical sincerity. She even laments, that Anto- 
niuus and he had not made themselves acquaiuted 
with the " principles " as well as the " obstinacy " 
of the Christians.* 

The truth is, that Christianity, as handed down to 
us in the New Testament, is a mixture of Judaism, 
Flatonism, and Stoicism ; nor is the Old Testament, 
notwithstanding the violence, worldliness, and bad 
passions, in which most of its heroes, and even 
heroines, abound, so wanting in seeds of the ten* 
derest flowers of sentiment in the New, as its predi- 
lection for law aud letter has induced the world to 
suppose. It is a pity the two books were ever 
bound up together, the ferocity of the one having 
for the most part neutralized the gentle teaching of 
the other; but such nevertheless is the fact. There 
the seeds are in the midst of the thorns and thistles. 
There is, it is true, no certainty of the existence of 

* Introduction to the version of Epictetus, as below, p. 40 : 
and vol. iL p. 240. 
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the THitings attributed to Moses^ till hundreds of 
years after his death ; but no great founder of a re« 
ligion ever did, or could, in the nature of things, or 
in that of the best portion of his own greatness, 
dispense mth the germs of the noblest sentiments, 
whatever compliances he may have made with those 
of the time. They are to be found with such men 
in every age, and in every quarter of the world. 
We have seen them in Confucius: the Parsees 
inherit them from the old Fire-worship ; the ma- 
jority of Asiatics from Buddu; and Turks, Per- 
sians, and Arabs from Mohammed; who, till 
his opponents insisted on his fighting in self-de- 
fence, was one of the gentlest of men, and did 
nothing but endeavour to wean his countrymen from 
idolatry and injustice. Long before the production 
of the stone-tables by Moses, God had written the 
texts of all scripture upon 



ft 



The red-leaved tablets of the heart.'* 



Epictetus was an Asiatic Greek, who from being 
slave to one of Nero's body-guard, became a free- 
man, and lecturer on philosophy, and obtained the 
highest repute for practising the virtues which he 
taught. Though neat in his appearance, and supe- 
rior to all ostentations of poverty, he lived in a 
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small hut by himself; till adopting the child of a 
poor £riend, he procured a nurse to attend it It is 
related of him during his slavery, that his master 
cruelly bending his leg^ and increasing the strain 
upon it, as if to see how much he could bear, Epic- 
tetus told him he would break it. The leg was 
broken; and the good-tempered philosopher said, 
" I told you you would break it" 

Epictetus wrote nothing except notes. His Dis- 
courses were taken down by his pupil Arrian the 
historian, and given to the world after his death; 
and so was a kind of summary of his opinions, 
under the title of his Manual. The latter partakes 
of the dryness of a summary ; the former, besides 
being as thoughtful, are lively and conversational, 
the supposed unbending Stoic being a man of wit, 
and of a most genial nature. There is reason to 
believe, from several passages in his Discourses, 
that he was lame ; — the gift probably of the gentle- 
man of the body-guard, his master. 
, As to the good emperor, Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, who knows him not ? admired and beloved 
by all, from the devoutest Christian philosophers, 
down to the scofiBng infidel. Gibbon. Like Socrates, 
though not gifted with the same robustness of con- 
stitution, he was a man of action, and a soldier; 
and like the great Persian, Akbar, though possessed 
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of despotic power, he was a patriot and a philan- 
thropist. His alleged persecution of the Chris- 
tians. besides being irreconcilable ^th everything 
that is known of him, is refiited by the letter pre- 
served in Eusebius, in which he expressly forbids 
persecution ; rebuking those by whom it was set on 
foot ; and adding, that his opinions on the subject 
were the same as those of his predecessor Anto- 
ninus Pius, who forbade all molestation of Chris- 
tians, unless they were found plotting against the 
State.* Now the good emperor was eminently a 
man of his word. He was so noted for it from his 
boyhood, that his family name being Verus (True) 
the Emperor Hadrian used to call him Verissimus 
(Most True.) 

The work written by this most excellent prince 
(Ta naff 'Eawrov, — Things touching Myself) which 
the translators have entitled " Meditations," should 
rather have been called Self-Communings, or Self- 
Concernments. It is a note-book for his private 
guidance, and often relates to his imperial duties, 
but never forgets those that concern him as a man 
and a fellow-creature ; on which account it is full 
of lessons, from which all may still derive profit 

* See a translation of the letter in the Life affixed to the 
Glasgow version of Antoninus (beautifully printed by the 
Foulis), Second Edition, 1749. Vol. i p. 17. 
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We shall begin our passages from these two phi- 
losophers 'with those of the master^ as in duty 
hounds and so follow with the less original, but still 
more remarkable, and indeed more interesting 
pupil. An emperor, thinking of nothing but 
doing his duty, in spite of ease and adulation^ 
is assuredly a more extraordinary sight, even than 
a cripple in his hut, coping cheerfully with poverty; 
though Epictetus must be owned to have been 
a very prince of that class, and a man of whom the 
noblest fellow-creature may be proud. Hear how 
beautifully he sets out with an injunction to the 
study of Nature. 

God hath introduced man (into the world), as a spectator of 
himself and of his works ; and not only as a spectator, but an 
interpreter of them : — Take care then not to die without being 
spectators of these things. You take a journey to Olympia to 
behold the work of Phidias,* and each of you thinks it a mis- 
fortune to die without a knowledge of such things ; and will 
you have no inclination to understand and be spectators of 
those works for which there is no need to take a journey, but 
which are ready and at handl Will yon neyer understand for 
what purpose you are admitted Bx>ectators of this sight If 

* The statue of Jupiter. 

f Galileo reproved the indifference of people in general to 
the same ever-present wonders. " The new star (observes Sir 
David Brewster) which attracted the notice of astronomers in 
1604, excited the particular attention of Galileo. The observe- 
tions which he made upon it, and the speculations which they 
suggested, formed the subject of three lectures, the beginning 
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Why may not he who undentands the administiattioii of the 
world, and has learned that from God the seeds of being are de- 
scended to all things, especially to rational natures, call himself 
a God? — ^And why shall he fear anything that happens among 
men 1 Shall kindred to CaBsar, or any other of the great at 
Rome, enable a man to live secure, and shall not the haying 
God for our Maker, and Father, and Guardian, free us from 
giie& and terrors ? 

When a person asked him how any one might be convinced 
that each of his actions are under the inspection of God, — ^Do 
you not think, says Epictetus, that all things are naturally con- 
nected and united? 

I do. 

Well : and do you not think, that things on earth feel the in- 
fluence of the heavenly bodies? 

Yes. 

Else how could the trees so regularly, as if by God's express 
command, bud, blossom, bring forth fruit and ripen it ; then let 
it drop, and shed their leaves, and lie contracted in themselves 
in quiet and repose, — all when he speaks the word ? Whence, 
again, are there seen, on the increase and decrease of the moon, 
and the approach and departure of the sun, so great vicissitudes 

of the first of which only has reached our times. From the ab- 
sence of parallax, he proved, that the common hypothesis of its 
being a meteor was erroneous ; and that, like the fixed stars, it 
was situated far beyond the bounds of our own system. The 
popularity of the subject attracted crowds to his lecture-room ; 
and Galileo had the boldness to reproach his hearers for taking 
so deep an interest in a temporary phenomenon, while they 
overlooked the wonders of creation which were daily presented 
to their view.'* Martyrs qf Science, 

It was in the same spirit that our poet. Gray, describing in 
one of his letters a sunrise which he had just witnessed, plea- 
santly exclaims, ''I wonder whether anybody ever saw it be- 
fore 1 " 
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and changes, to the direct contrary, in earthly things 1 Haye 
the very leares, and our bodies, this connection and sympathy 
with the whole ; and have not our souls much more ? — Can you 
at once receive impressions on your senses and your understand- 
ing from so many and various objects, and whenever you are 
moved by the traces of them, hit on ideas similar to those 
which first impressed you ? Can you retain a variety of arts, 
and the memorials of ten thousand things ? And is not Ood 
capable of surveying all things, and being present with all, and 
receiving a certain communication from all? Is the sun 
capable of illuminating so great a portion of the universe, and 
of leaving only that small portion of it unilluminated which is 
covered by the shadow of the earth, and cannot He who made 
and revolves the sun (a small part of himself when compared 
with the whole), cannot He perceive all things 1 

If you seek truth, you will not seek to conquer (in argument) 
by all possible means ; and when you have found truth, you will 
have a security against being conquered. 

What you avoid suffering yourself, attempt not to impose on 
others. You avoid slavery, for instance: take care not to 
enslave. If you can bear to exact slavery from others, you 
appear to have been first yourself a slave (to bad passions) ; for 
vice hath no communication with virtue, nor freedom with 
slavery. As a person in health would not wish to be attended 
by the sick, nor to have those who live with him in a state of 
sickness, so neither would a person who is free, bear to be 
served by slaves, or to have those who live with him in a state 
of slavery. (Let Americans think of this.) 

I secretly laugh at them who pity me. I am poor; but I 
have right principles concerning poverty. What is it to me 
then, if people pity me for my poverty 1 I am not in power, 
and others are ; but I have such opinions as I ought to have 
concerning power, and the want of power. Let them see to it 
who pity me. I am neither hungiy, nor thirsty, nor cold : but 
because they are hungry and thirsty (he means, after such 
superfluities as they do not possess) they suppose me to be so 
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too. What can I do for them? Am I to go about, making 
proclamation, and saying, Do not deceive yourBelyea, good 
people ; — I am very well ; — I regard neither poverty, nor want 
of power, nor anything else but right principles. These I 
possess unrestrained. 

The following reasonings (he says) are unconnected : — " I am 
richer than you, therefore I am better f* — " I am more eloquent 
than you, therefore I am better." The connection is rather this : — 
'' I am richer than you, therefore my property is greater than 
yours ;** — " I am more eloquent than you, therefore my style is 
better than yours." But you, after all, are neither property nor 
style. 

It would be best, if both while you are personally making 
your preparations, and while you are feasting at table, you could 
give among the servants part of what is before you. But if such 
a thing be difficult at that time, remember, that you, who are 
not weary, are attended by those who are ; you, who are eating 
and drinking, by those who are not ; you, who are talking, by 
those who are silent ; you, who are at ease, by those who are 
under restraint ; and thus you will never be heated into any 
unreasonable passion yourself, nor do any mischief by pro- 
voking another. 

What is more reasonable, than that they who take pains for 
anything, should get most in that particular in which they take 
pains 1 They have taken pains for power; you, for right prin- 
ciples : they, for riches ; you, for a proper use (estimation) of 
the appearances of things. See whether they have the ad- 
vantage of you in that for which you have taken pains, and 
which they neglect; if they assent better concerning the 
natural bounds and limits of things ; if their desires are less 
disappointed than yours, their aversions less incurred ; if they 
take a better aim in their intention, in their purposes, in their 
pursuits ; whether they preserve a becoming behaviour as men, 
as sons, as parents, and so on in respect of the other relations of 
life. But if they are in power, and you not, why will you not 
speak the truth of yourself? (namely), that you do nothing for 
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the sake of power, but that they do eyeiythingl And it te 
very unreasonable, that he who carefully seeks anything, should 
be less successful than he who neglects it. — ** No (say you) ; but 
since I take care to hare right principles, it is more reasonable 
that I should have power." — Yes ; in respect that you take care 
about your principles; but give up to others the things, in 
which they take more care than you. Else, it is just as if, be- 
cause you have right principles, you should think it fit, that 
when you shoot an arrow, you should hit the mark better than 
an archer, or that you should forge better than a smith.* 

It is the action of an uninstructed person to lay the fault of 
his own bad condition upon others ; of one entering upon 
instruction, to lay the &ult on himself; and of one perfectly in- 
structed, neither on others, nor on himself. (That is to say, 
doing his duty, he is resigned to what takes place in the ordi- 
nations of Providence.) 

Who among you do not admire the action of Lycurgus the 
Lacedaemonian 1 For when he had been deprived of one of his 
eyes by one of the citizens, and the people had delivered the 
young man to him, to be punished in whatever manner he 
should think proper, Lycuigus forbore to give him any punish- 
ment ; but having instructed, and rendered him a good man, 
he brought him into the theatre, and while the LacedsBmonians 
were struck with admiration, "I received," says he, "this per- 
son from you, injurious and violent, and I restore him to you 
gentle, and a good citizen." (What action could be more Chris- 
tian than this?) 

Flatterers consider only the opinions of their superiors ; and 
imitate the shadows of bodies, by nodding assent to what they 
say. 

Let not him think he is loved by any, who loves none. 

As the sun doth not wait for prayers and incantations, to be 

* See this admirable warning ** Against Inconsistency in Our 
Expectations," happily dilated upon in Mrs. Barbauld's essay, so 
called, in AihirCa MisceUaniea, 
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prevailed on to rise, but immediately sMnes forth, and is re* 
ceived with universal salutation ; so neither do you wait for ap* 
plauses, and shouts, and praises, in order to be good, — ^but be 
a voluntary benefactor, and you will be beloved like the sun.* 

Fit close is that for the noble lessons of Epic* 
tetus. Let us now hear his fitting pupil. 

To Rusticus (says the gratefal Emperor) I owe my first appre« 
hensions that my temper needed redress and cure. I learned 
also from him an easiness and proneness to be reconciled and 
well pleased again with those who had offended me, as soon as 
any of them inclined to be reconciled. 

From ApoUonius I learned not to fret when my reasonings 
were not apprehended. 

From Alexander the Platonist, not often, nor without great 
necessity, to say or write to any man in a letter, that I am not 
at leisure ; nor thus, under pretext of urgent afiairs, to decline 
or defer the duties, which, according to our various ties, we owe 
to those among whom we live. 

From my brother Severus, always to hope the best, and to 
be unsuspicious about my friends. 

[There are many more of these beautiful ac- 
knowledgments, including his father and mother, 
his other friends and his domestics. We have con- 
fined ourselves to those which may be of the 
greatest service in general.] 

When the governing part (the reason) is in its natural state, 

* The Works of EpictetuSf consisting of his Discourses in 
Four Books preserved hy Arrian, the Enchiridion, and Fra/g- 
ments. Translated from the original Cheek by the late Mrs, 
Elizabeth Carter, with an Introduction and Notes by the Trans* 
lator. In Two Volumes. Fourth Edition. 1807. 
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it can easily change and adapt itself to whatever occurs as the 
matter of its exercise. It is not fondly set upon any one sort of 
action. It goes about what seems preferable, with a proper re- 
servation (of strength against accident) : and if anything con- 
traiy be cast in, makes this also the matter of its proper exer- 
cise. As a fire, when it masters the things which fiiU on it, 
though they would have extinguished a small lamp, the bright 
fire assimilates to itself, and consumes what is thrown into it, 
and even thence increases its own strength. 

Have at hand some short elementary wiiiTiniff^ which may 
readily occur, and suffice to wash away all trouble, and send you 
back without fretting at any of the afiairs to which you return. 

Have these two thoughts ever the readiest in all emeigencies 
< — one, that the things themselves reach not the soul but stand 
without, still and motionless ; all your perturbation comes from 
inward opinions about them : — the other, that all these things 
presently change, and shall be no more. 

Death is, like our birth, a mystery of nature ; the one, a com- 
mixture of elements ; the other, a resolution into them. In 
neither is there anything shamefiil, or unsuitable to the intel- 
lectual nature, or contrary to its structure. 

If no harm befiills the elements, when each is changed into 
the other, why should we suspect any harm in the changes and 
dissolution of them alii It is natural, and nothing natural can 
be evil. 

'T is for some advantage in the whole, that nature acts in this 
manner. 

You should always have these two rules in readiness : one, to 
act only that which the reason of the royal and legislative 
faculty (the mind) suggests for the interests of mankind ; the 
other, to be ready to change your conduct, when any one 
present can rectify you, or make you quit any of your opinions. 

Whatever is agreeable to thee shall be agreeable to me, 
graceful Universe! Nothing shall be to me too early or too 
late, which is seasonable to thee. Whatever thy seasons bear, 
shall be joyful fruits to me, Nature ! From thee are all 

M 2 
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things : in thee they subsist : to thee they return. Could one 
say, " Thou dearly beloved city of Cecrops ! ** and wilt thou not 
say. Thou dearly beloved city of God 1 

Dying is one piece of the natural business of every living 
creature. 'T is sufficient then if it be well performed. 

Is it not cruel to restrain men from desiring, or pursuing 
what appears to them as their proper good and advantage? 
And yet you seem chargeable in a certain manner with this 
conduct, when you are angry at the mistakes or wrong actions 
of men : for all are carried toward what appears to them their 
proper good. But say you. It is not their proper good 1 Well : 
instruct them then, and teach them better, but do not be angry 
with them. 

This also should be observed ; that such things as ensue upon 
what is well constituted by nature, have also something graceful 
and attractive. Thus, some parts of a well-baked loaf [How 
pleasant it is to see the " emperor " thus relishing the homely 
enjoyments of the humblest, and finding beauty where indeed 
it is heartily to be found by those who have sense as well as 
hunger enough to look for it !] — Thus, some parts of a well-baked 
loaf will crack and become rugged. What is thus cleft beyond 
the design of the baker, looks well, and invites the appetite. So, 
when figs are at the ripest, they begin to crack. Thus, in full 
ripe olives, their approach to putrefaction gives the proper 
beauty to the fruit. Thus, the laden ear of com hanging down, 
the stem brow of the lion [Antoninus had worthily studied the 
arts], and the foam flowing from the mouth of the wild boar, 
and many other things, considered apart, have nothing comely ; 
yet because of their connection with things natural, they adorn 
them, and delight the spectator. Thus to one who has a deep 
affection of soul, and penetration into the constitution of the 
whole, scarce anything connected with nature vdll fiiil to 
recommend itself agreeably to him. Thus, the real vast jaws 
of savage beasts will please him, no less than the imitations of 
them by painters and statuaries. With like pleasure will his 
chaste eyes behold the maturity and grace of old age in man 
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or woman, and the inviting charms of youth. Many such 
things will he experience, not creditable to all, but only to 
those who have the genuine affection of soul toward nature and 
its works. 

We are all co-operating to one great work (the intention of 
the universal mind in the world) ; some with knowledge and 
understanding; others, ignorantly and undesignedly. Thus (or 
with this impression), I fancy Heraclltus says, that 'men asleep 
are also then labouring;' accomplishing, on their parts, the 
events of the universe. One contributes to this one way ; and 
another, another way. Nay, what is beyond expectation, even 
the querulous and the murmurers, who attempt to oppose the 
course of nature, and to obstruct what happens, contribute also 
to this purpose : for the world must needs have within it such 
persons also. Think, then, in which class you would wish to 
rank yourself. The presiding mind will certainly make a right 
use of you, one way or other, and will enlist you among his 
labourers and fellow-workers. Do not choose to be such a part, 
as Chrysippus says a silly ridiculous sentiment expressed by a 
fool in a comedy makes, which 'of itself is very silly and 
vicious, but yet is an agreeable part in the play.' 

When you would cheer your heart, consider the several excel- 
lences and abilities of your acquaintances ; such as the activity 
of one, the high sense of honour and modesty in another, the 
liberality of a third, and other virtues in others. Nothing re- 
joices the heart so much. [How beautiful and amiable is this ! 
and what a lesson to the censorious !] 

Does one dread a change ? What can arise without changes ? 
What is more acceptable, or more usual, than the nature of the 
whole 1 Can you warm your bagnio (bath), unless wood under- 
goes a change 1 Can you be nourished, unless your food is 
changed? Or can anything useful be accomplished, without 
changes? Do you not see, then, that your undeigoing a 
change, too, may be equally necessary to the nature of the 
whole ? 

'T is the part of a man to love even those who offend him : 
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and this one may do, if he would consider that those who 
offend are our kindred by nature; that they offend through 
ignorance, and unwillingly ; and that in a little (while), both 
we and they must die : and especially that they have done 
thee no damage ; for they cannot make thy soul worse than it 
was before. 

The presiding nature fonns part of the nniyersal substance, 
as out of wax sometimes a colt; and then, changing that 
agidn, out of it its maker forms a tree ; and afterwards a man ; 
and then, something different : and each of these fbnns sab- 
sisted a little while. There can be nothing dismal in a chest's 
being taken asunder, as there was nothing dismal in its being 
at first joined together. 

All things yon behold, shall the Nature presiding in the uni- 
yerse change ; and out of the substance make other things ; 
and others, again, out of these; that the universe may be 
always new. 

Concerning pain; — ^what is intolerable, must soon carry us 
off; what is lasting is tolerable. 

Concerning glory; — consider the understanding of those 
who confer praises ; — what they shun, and what they pursue. 

'T is a saying of Antisthenes, — ^'T is truly royal to do good 
and be reproached. 

He is a better wrestler than thou art Be it so. He is not 
more social and kind, nor more modest ; nor better prepared 
to meet the accidents of life; nor more gentle toward the 
offences of his neighbours. 

Though you despair of becoming a good logician, or na- 
turalist, you need not on that account despair of becoming free- 
minded, possessed of a high sense of honour and modesty, kind 
and social, and resigned to the ordinations of God. 

Nothing is truly good to a man^ which does not make him 
just, temperate, courageous, and fr-ee ; and nothing can be eyil 
to a man, which does not give him the contrary dispositions. 

When you are struck with the apprehension, that such and 
such a person has done wrong, say to yourself. How are you sure 
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tiiis is wrong 1 Grant it to be wrong, you know not but that 
he 18 deeply condemning himself. This is as pitiable as if he 
were tearing his own &oe. And then he who expects that 
yidons men should not do wrong, is as absurd as if he expected 
that a fig-tree should not produce figs, or that in&nts should 
not ciy, or a horse should not neigh, or any other such things 
as are matters of necessity. What can the man do, who has 
such dispositions 1 If you have abilities enough, cure them. 

Is the cucumber bitter 1 throw it away. Are there thorns in 
the road) walk aside. That is enough. Do not be adding, 
" Why are such things in the uniyerse 1 " A naturalist would 
laugh at you ; as would a carpenter, too, or a shoemaker, if you 
found fiiult because shavings and parings of their works are 
lying about their work-houses. These artificers have places, too, 
without (outside) their workshops, where they throw these su- 
perfluities. But the Nature of the whole has no external place 
for the purpose; and herein its art is wonderful ; that having 
circumscribed itself within certain bounds, all within it which 
seems corrupting, waxing old, or useless, it transforms into 
itself and, out of them, makes other new forms ; so as neither 
to need matters from without, nor want a place where to cast 
out its superfluities. 'T is satisfied with its own substance, its 
own space, and its own art. 

[Admirable this and true, aad suggestive of deep 
reflexion. Nature^ in this and in another point of 
view, would seem the workshop for the making of 
souls; the which are sent off to some great em- 
ployer. The visible material is always the same, 
the invisible only departs.] 

Attend well to what is before you, whether it be a maxim, an 
action, or a. speech. 'T is just you should suffer; because you 
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neglect your present businessy and would rather become a good 
man to-morrow than to day. 

[Never begin " next Monday." That is fatal. 
Begin now.] 

1/ you are grieved about anything external, 't is not the 
thing itself that afflicts you, but your judgment about it ; and 
it is in your power to correct this judgment, and get quit of it. 
If you are grieved at anything in your own disposition, who 
hinders you to correct your maxims of life 1 If you are grieved 
because you have not accomplished some sound and virtuous 
design, set about it effectually, rather than be grieving that it is 
undone. 

Neither appear languid and tired out in action, nor trouble- 
some in conversation, nor inconsistent in your opinions, nor 
dragged away in your soul, nor sallying out by the impulse of 
passions, nor too much hurried in life. They " slay you," " cut 
you to pieces," " pursue you with curses." Does this hinder 
your soul to continue pure, prudent, temperate, just] As if 
one standing by a clear sweet fountain, should reproach it ; yet it 
ceases not to send forth its refreshing waters. Should he throw 
into it clay or dung, it will soon disperse them, wash them 
away, and become free from pollution. How then shall you get 
this living fountain within you, and not a dead cistern 1 Form 
yourself anew each day into liberty, with tranquillity, sim- 
plicity, and a sense of what is decent and becoming. 

[This is accordant vrith an ancient Chinese 
maxim, which Confucius admired, and which was 
inscribed on a bath; — "Eenovate daily; renovate 
all day; constantly renovate."] 

Do not content yourself in merely corresponding with the 
surrounding air, by breathing in it ; but correspond in senti- 
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ment with that Intelligence which surrounds all things; for 
this Intelligence diffuses itself to all, and advances towards all 
who can draw it in, no less than the air does to such as can re- 
ceive it into themselves hy breathing. 

Bear toil and pain, not as wretched under it ; not as wanting 
to be pitied or admired ; but will only one thing, always to 
act, or refrain, as social wisdom requires. 

If he has done wrong, the will is his. And perhaps, too, he 
has not done wrong. 

If he is going wrong, teach him humanely, and show him his 
mistake. If this be impossible for you, blame yourself; or not 
even yourself. 

Will you not, at last, perceive, that you have something more 
excellent and divine within you than that which raises the 
several passions, and moves you as the wires do a puppet with- 
out your own approbation 1 

You have lived, man, as a denizen of this great State. Of 
what consequence to you, whether it be only five years] What 
is according to the laws, is equal and just to all. What is there 
terrible in this, that you are sent out, not by a tyrant, or an 
unjust judge, but by that Nature which first introduced you? as 
if the Praetor who employed the player, should dismiss him 
again from the scene. But, say you, I. have not finished the 
five acts, but only three. You say true. But in life three acts 
make a complete play ; for 't is he who appoints the end to it^ 
who, as he was the cause of the composition, is now the cause 
of the dissolution. Neither of them are chargeable on you. 
Depart 'therefore, contented, and in good humour; for he is 
propitious and kind who dismisses you.* 

* 7%6 Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aurdiua Anto- 
ninus, Newly translated from the Oreek : wUh Notes, and <m 
Account of his Life, Second Edition, Glasgow, 1749. (A 
manuscript note in our copy of this translation says that the 
two first books were rendered by Dr. Moor, and the two last by 
Dr. Hutcheson.) 
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As these are the closing words of the book, and 
the book chiefly concerned the author, and Anto- 
ninus died at fiflty-nine, when from his temperate 
habits he may have contemplated a longer life, 
they were probably addressed to himself on the 
sudden appearance of mortal symptoms. Thanks 
and loYe to the excellent Antoninus. 

Persons who are anxious to avail themselves of 
the helps to improvement which lessons like these 
afford, would do well to imitate the good Emperor 
by keeping a note-book; in which, without dilating 
on points as much as he did, or more than they 
may feel inclined, they can set down the failures or 
advancement they make in correcting their errors, 
great or small. The practice, to our knowledge, 
has been of great benefit, where the intention was 
sincere. Failure has diminished, in proportion to 
the dislike of recording it ; and success (provided 
boasting or premature confidence be avoided) ac- 
quires a right to look back with pleasure on what 
has been done well. The best way is to say nothing 
to others on the subject, till they themselves mani- 
fest some testimony to the improvement. Good 
will then be done also to the practice, as an ex- 
ample. Failure, however, may have recourse to 
others, for the purpose of gaining additional help, 
whether firom their advice and encouragementi or 
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by way of compact with some friend, or Mends, to 
join in the endeayour. No step, in reason and 
right feeling, should be wanting, to escape from 
merited self-reproach. But vows must be avoided ; 
for the same weakness that makes them is apt to 
break them. They are impulses; and impulses^ 
though it is not always proper to resist them, are 
not things to be encouraged. 

Antoninus's note-book was probably suggested 
by the following passage in Epictetus, which may 
be of use on the present occasion. 

" If you would not be of an angry temper," 
says Epictetus, '^ do not feed the habit. Give it 
nothing to help its increase. Be quiet at first, and 
reckon the days in which you have not been angry." 
(The note-book we speak of, from our own know- 
ledge, was kept precisely in this manner.) ** I 
used to be angry every day (here the person is 
supposed to be reckoning) ; now every other day ; 
then every third and fourth day :" — And if you 
miss so long as thirty days, offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to God. For habit is first weakened, 
and then entirely destroyed. "I was not vexed 
to-day, nor the next day; nor for three or four 
months after; but took heed to myself, when 
some provoking things happened." ** Be as- 
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sured*' (concludes Epiotetus) "you are in a fine 
way. * 

Thus the keeper of the note-book, if he succeeds 
for three or four months, or even for one, may 
fancy Epictetus himself congratulating him. And 
what stiU greater congratulations and regard will 
be seen in the faces of his household ? 

We here quit the heathen philosophers, and after 
long wandering in search of a good Christian, with 
a book worthy of him, find him in a curious volume 
entitled the Beauty of St. Francis de Sales. The 
Christianity, however, in which he was brought up 
is not really his. It is a Roman Catholic Christi- 
anity ; — a far different thing, alas ! generally speak- 
ing, from Christianity proper ; pushing the latter s 
inconsistency to excess; fiill also of worldliness, 
duplicity, and vain-glory ; arrogating to its fallible 
human senses an infallibility which it denies to the 
like senses in others; forcing incomprehensible 
dogmas on acceptance with fire and sword, so that 
the poor burning South- American Indian begged 
he might go to any heaven but theirs; but for- 
tunately, by all this diseased will and absurdity, so 
blinded and blinding itself to the advances of 

* Carter's tranBlation, as above, yoL ii. p. 252. 
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knowledge, that whatever, here and there, be its 
convulsionary appearances of renovation, it will 
surely die. How can a creed live, which, to say 
nothing worse of it, has issued threats of eternal 
punishment against those who believe in antipodes, 
and in the motion of the earth round the sun? 
Worse only would it have been for the world, had 
Calvinism reigned, instead of CathoKcism; for 
Calvinism would have been Catholicism with all its 
gloominess, and none of its gaiety. But even Cal- 
vinism has had a portion of the good in it, which is 
sure to turn evil to account; and Catholicism it- 
self fostered knowledge, till the latter became too 
good and wise for its tutor. 

But God has so disposed humanity in favour of 
right-feeling, that mankind, as a race, have ever 
been better than their opinions ; and no creed, how- 
ever perverse, has been able to distort the natural 
tendencies of individuals who happen to have been 
bom in it. Hence excellent, amiable good men, 
both among Calvinists and Catholics, who would 
not hurt a fly, much less a soul; hence unhappy 
ones of that sort, who, like Cowper, could not bear 
the monstrosities taught them: hence healthier 
ones, like the subject of this article, who by some 
happier process of reflexion, or of interpretation, 
evaded the miserable conclusions of his brethren. 
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till, amiable as he was, he could look round him, 
with love and comfort, on the whole human race. 

Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva towards the 
close of the sixteenth and at the beginning of the 
seyenteenth century, was a saint of the Boman 
Catholic Church, very different from saints like 
Dominic and Athanasius. They rioted in the bad 
parts of the faith ; while De Sales took pleasure 
only in the good. He was all for charity in word 
and deed, and acted, up to his doctrine. How he 
reconciled the doctrine with the uncharitable por- 
tions of his creed, we know not; probably by 
ignoring as much of them as possible, and by 
refining upon what he could not ignore in some 
transcendental sense, for which St. Dominic would 
have put him into the Inquisition. At all events 
his charities vrill survive, when the infallibility 
which his church counted upon as its security shall 
have pulled it down ; and for that reason they are 
here gathered together, with others of iheir good 
preachers. Heathen and Protestant, all saints of the 
only final Catholic, or Universal Church, of Bro- 
therhood before God, and Dictation to Nobody. 

That sincerity which is not charitable, proceeds from a 
charity which is not sincere. 

Tnith, uttered with courtesy, is throwing roses in the face^ 
How can we resist a foe, whose weapons are pearls and dia- 
jmondsl 
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Those who love to be feared, fear to be lored. They them- 
selves are, of all people, the most abject. Some fear them ; 
but they fear every one. In the royal galley of Divine Love 
there is no force : the rowers are all volunteers. 

St. Francis did not approve of the saying, ' Never rely on a 
reconciled enemy.' He rather preferred a contrary maxim; 
and said, that a quarrel between friends when made up added a 
new tie to friendship ; as experience shows, that a callosity 
formed round a broken bone makes it stronger than before. 
Those who are reconciled, often renew their friendship with in- 
creased warmth. The offender is on his guard against a re- 
lapse, and anxious to atone for past unkindness, and the 
offended glory in forgiving and forgetting the wrongs that have 
been done to them. Princes are doubly careful of reconquered 
towns, and preserve them with more solicitude than those the 
enemy never gained. 

To obey a ferocious, savage, ill-humoured, thankless master 
(he is speaking of a master whom it happens to be incumbent 
on us to obey) is to draw clear water from a fountain streaming 
from the brazen jaws of a lion. As Samson says, It is to find 
food in the devourer. It is to see Qod only. 

There is a strange inconsistency in the human mind, which 
leads men to scrutinize with severity the secrets of their fellow- 
creatures, which it is impossible that they should ever clearly 
discover, (what did the Inquisition say to this?) while they 
neglect to examine and probe into the springs of their own 
conduct, which, if they do not, they certainly ought to know. 

If an action may be considered in more lights than one, 
idways choose the more favourable. 

St. Francis preferred the virtues most frequently called into 
action, — ^the commonest, — ^and to exercise which opportunities 
are ofbenest found. 

He blamed those who never set any value on virtues, till they 
gained the sanction of fashion ; thus preferring ostensible to 
spiritual benevolence ; &8ting, penances, corporal austerities, to 
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gentlenees, modesty, and self-govenunent, which are of infinitely 
more valne. 

To a friend who wished to be consoled rather than bear some 
ill-treatment which he had received bravely, he said, — Oh yoa 
babe ! Do you wish to be fed with milk and pap, instead of 
solid food ] Have you not teeth to masticate bread, even the 
bitter bread of grief? 

Have patience with all things, but chiefly have patience with 
yourself. Do not lose courage by considering your own imper- 
fections, but instantly set about remedying them : every day 
begin the task anew.* 

By the side of a good Boman Catholic and his 
book, we are happy to put the reader in company 
with a good Protestant, and his book — the Apho- 
risms OF Whichcote, — a preacher who was one of 
a set of Enghsh Divines, called Latitudinarians by 
the bigoted, because they understood Christian free- 
dom and charity better than their opponents. Of 
such were Cudworth, Henry More, Tillotson, Still- 
ingfleet. Bundle, Hoadley, and others ; and in later 
times such other teachers of practical morality as 
Blair and Sidney Smith, two very different men as 
regards power, but alike bringing religion to bear 
upon daily life, the latter (in his maturer sermons) 



* From the volume entitled ** Beauties of St. Francis de 
Sales," printed at Bamet. We have lost our first memorandum 
of it, containing the date of its publication. 
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with a sense and judgment, which, not very wisely, 
have been thought surprising in a wit: for wit of 
the highest kind is but the gaiety of judgment; 
though sometimes, as in his instance, it can tem- 
perately enhance also the impressions of its gravity. 
There are some good sermons in the works of 
Sterne; and from the writings of all these men, 
Discourses may be gathered for the Weekly Services 
of this book ; though it will be necessary, even in 
them, to avoid controversial points, and the intima- 
tion of beliefs not professed. This is the great 
drawback from the use of sermons in general, not 
excepting those of beautiful Jeremy Taylor, They 
have three faults, which obstruct their utility as 
books in ordinary, and which will ultimately de- 
stroy them. One is their perpetual reference to 
authorities which are more and more disputed; 
another, their taking persons for holy and sacred, 
merely because they figure in a particular book, to 
the (Confusion of all final right and wrong (as in 
the cases of David and others); and last, and 
greatest, their threats of divine wraths, and infernal 
and eternal punishments, wholly at variance with 
their preachings of a God of Love, with the crea- 
tion of beings who were not their own makers, and 
with the sense of justice and of benevolence which 
the Creator has implanted in their hearts. These 

N 
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perpetually-recurring contradictions have an un- 
natural and odious effect, which becomes the more 
intolerable in proportion to the sweetness that 
sometimes accompanies them (as in Taylor par- 
ticularly) ; and they can only terminate in destroy- 
ing both themselves, and the books which contain 
them. The best as well as most thoroughly read- 
able sermons, after all, and speculative religious 
books, both in the pious as well as practical point 
of view, are those that have been written in our own 
day by the latest Unitarians, and Spiritualists, and 
Seceders from the Established Church, — by such 
men as Channing and Dewey, Foxton and Newman, 
Parker, Martineau, Hennel, and Fox. Channing and 
Dewey are full of a reasonable and reflecting good- 
ness. Foxton and Newman, besides being admirably 
clear and discerning writers, are men who have 
proved themselves to possess the spirit of martyrs ; 
preferrers of truth and conscience to all things. 
Parker, another breaker up of what Coleridge hap- 
pily termed Bibliolatry, or worship of the letter of 
the Bible, is full of the poetry of religion ; Marti- 
neau equally so, with a closer style* and incessant 
eloquence of expression, perhaps a perilous super- 
abundance of it as regards the claims of matter 
over manner ; and his assumptions of perfection in 
the character of Jesus are so reiterated and peremp- 
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tory, that in a man of less evident heart and good' 
ness, they might almost look like a very unction of 
insincerity or of policy, — of doubt forcing itself to 
seem undoubting. But many of his sermons are 
lovely. Fox, besides the admirable sermons which 
he has written in former days, full of sense and 
eloquence, lately gave the world a volume on the 
Religious IdeaSy which is a sort of perfection in its 
way for the same qualities, and will supply our 
firiends with a further set of Discourses, thoroughly 
to their purpose ; and Hennel's Christian Theism 
is one long beautifal Discourse, proclaiming the 
great Bible of Creation, and reconciling Pagan 
and Christian philosophy. It would divide into 
three or four sermons. 

To return to Whichcote : it is curious to see how 
hard this true divine, because thorough humanist, 
tries to do away the contradictions we have alluded 
to in the sermons of the church in general ; 
tries to nullify them by new, shadowy, and tran- 
scendental meanings, whenever he is forced to men- 
tion them^ which he does as seldom as possible, 
and never without some such intimation ; at least, 
not in the sermons that we have seen. In the 
Aphorisms we have no recollection of their being 
noticed. 

This chief of the Latitudinarians, the one the 

N 2 
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most followed, though at present least known (for 
he preached extempore, or from notes, was at the 
mercy of reporters, and identified himself vrith 
none of the preachers in vogue), was the one who 
will he latest respected and longest remembered; 
for he it was that best understood the deliverance 
of spirit from letter; that saw clearest into the 
spirit's highest as well as earthliest wants; and 
uttered sentiments in consequence which mankind 
will least willingly "let die." Like Tillotson or 
Sidney Smith, he was one of the most practical of 
men, hut did justice to the soul, and to its desire 
of communion with its Maker. Like Henry More, 
Norris, and others, he was for exploring ethereal 
possibilities with Plato and with the Neo-Platonists, 
thus leaving no flight of the human faculties un- 
attempted; but unlike them, he had no hectic in 
his enthusia.sm ; no unhealthiness ; and fell into 
no mistakes of asceticism or self-worship. If his 
views of Christianity had obtained the ascendant 
in our estabhshment, English Protestants now-a- 
days would not have to lament controversies be- 
tween bishop and priest ; and if it could have been 
possible for "infallibility" to have found such a 
man sitting on the fapal throne not many years 
back, and Councils really possess the powers of 
reformation which we have heard claimed for them, 
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a new epoch, now out of the question, might have 
been inaugurated for the Boman church, with young 
Italy for its minister, whose gratitude so frightened 
Pius the Ninth. 

Benjamin Whichcote, the descendant of an old 
family still flourishing in the county of Salop, and 
Provost of Kings College, Oambridge, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, was so learned, 
eloquent, and truly Christian a preacher, and so 
excellent at the same time in all the relations of 
life, that he charmed alike believers and doubters, 
defenders and opponents of Christianity ; perhaps 
was the only Church-of-£ngland clergyman, amiable 
as many of them have been, who ever did so. 
Locke and Burnet eulogized him; Tillotson said 
his whole Ufe was ''one continued testimony of 
piety and devotion;" Shaftesbury, who was thought 
the sworn foe of religion, edited a volume of his 
sermons, extolling his " god-like disposition," and 
calling him the " Preacher of Good-nature ;" and 
the same volume was republished in Edinburgh 
with a commendatory epistle from a Protestant di- 
vine, — Principal of the College there, — Dr. Wishart ; 
one of whose brethren, of the same church, took 
the book as his model. A third edition of it, 
printed at Bath, is now before us. The style, 
though as happy in other respects as knowledge and 
sincerity could make it, is extremely colloquial, 
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apparently to a degree of negligence ; but as the 
author preached only from notes, and left others to 
publish him (which one of them, however, seems to 
have done with as scrupulous a nicety as he could, 
marking in Italics eyery word which he thought it 
necessary to supply), the heat of delivery must 
have fused all together, better than the reporter. 
We regret that we have not seen the entire collec- 
tion of his Sermons ; but there is another volume 
before us, collected from his manuscript papers by 
two worthy dignitaries of the church, and published 
under the title of Aphorisms^ a selection from 
which will show the man's genius in all its beauty. 
In some of the passages not quoted, it is touching 
to observe how hard he finds it to reconcile spirit 
with any letter at all. But we do not speak of his 
theology as perfect. He was a Church-of-England 
man, bred and bom ; and he had conventional affec- 
tions, as well as habits, to contend with. We would 
only imply, that having put more heart into it than 
any othei man of his time, he brought it so much 
the nearer to the perfection which all such hearts 
must desire. 



What has not reason in it, or for it, if held out for religion, 
is man s superstition. It is not religion of God's making. 

He that lives out of (the pale of) love, is ever contriving 
offence or defence. 

l^othing spoils human nature more than &lse zeal. The 
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good nature of an Heathen is more godlike than the furious 
zeal of a Christian. 

True religion will make those good-natured, whom it finds 
bad-natured. 

If a man will be righteous and equal, let him see with his 
neighbour's eyes in his own case, and with his own eyes in his 
neighbour's case. 

(The spirit of this version of the precept " Do as 
you would be done by," is identical with one among 
the Chinese : — " Correct yourselves on the same 
principle on which you correct others, and excuse 
others on the same principle on which you excuse 
yourselves." No such precept can have too many 
versions, or be presented to us too often by our 
own minds. From other minds the repetition might 
not be so profitable.) 

Good men study to spiritualize their bodies : bad men to in- 
carnate their souls. 

No man is greatly jealous, who is not in some measure 
guilty. 

Man need be universally skilled to have right done him in 
the world : for generally, things are done for the vendor's gain, 
and not for the buyer^s service : whereas every profession does 
imply a trust The artist's skiU ought to be the buyer's 
security. 

Every man is undoubtedly as much to himatHf as we are to 
aurselvea. 

Understanding should go first and find out the way : then 
Passion should be as wings, to cany us on in it. 

In eating and drinking, let a man do nothing contrary to the 
health of the body ; nothing to indispose it, as a mansion and 
instrument of the souL 
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In censare never aay the worst, nor pnnish to the uttermost 
Abate something of extremity, for thy own sake. All offend. 

Heaven is first a temper, and then a place. 

The law of nature is that which is reason ; which is right and 
fit. Will stands for nothing, in diqnnction from reason and 
right. To give will or power for reason, is contrary to reason. 
Will is no rule, no justification of anything. 

It is easier to convince one of the best morals and best 
intellectuals, than one of the worst morals and worst in- 
tellectuals. 

The noblest spirits are most sensible of the possibility of 
error, and the weakest do most hardly lay down an error. 

We are of several constitutions; — complexions wherein 
several qualities are predominant : and till eminent virtue be 
acquired, we are mostly bodily-wise: — the motions of our 
minds will follow the humours of our bodies. But as true 
wisdom is more than temper, so the exercise of virtue will 
overrule temper. 

Carefully avoid the odium of comparisons ; either of persons, 
(in order) that, you do not offend ; or of things, that you be 
not deceived. He that hath the advantage in a comparison, 
thinks he hath but his right ; he that hath the disadvantage, 
thinks he hath not his right. 

It is often found, that men of the dullest parts are most 
liable to sinister apprehensions ; — ^are most morose, censorious, 
sour. 

If I have not a friend, God send me an enemy, that I may 
hear of my &ults. To be admonished of an enemy is next to 
having a friend. 

In religious worship, the presence of the mind may compen- 
sate for the absence of the body ; but the presence of the body 
cannot compensate for the absence of the mind. 

Human spirits are always in some conjunction with higher 
spirits. The lower things in creation acknowledge some de- 
pendence on the higher. The higher are informative, consenra- 
tive, motive, of the lower. 
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A man never gives God an offence, if he does that which rea- 
son requires. 

Truth is not only a man's ornament but his instrument. It 
is the great man's glory, and the poor man's stock. A man's 
truth is his livelihood, his recommendation, his letters of 
credit. 

No man's inferiority makes him contemptible. Every man, 
taken at his best, will be found good for something. 

Let not any man speak, when he is himself in a passion ; 
nor to any one, that is so. 

To lessen the number of things lawful in themselves, brings 
the consciences of men into slavery; multiplies sin in the 
world ; makes the way narrower than God has made it. 

No man will attribute the good done by another to a better 
disposition than is in himself. — Therefore an ill-natured man 
either will not believe what is done by a good-natured man, or 
will ascribe it to design, or perhaps to folly. 

Men are, in thought and apprehension, what they are in tem- 
per and affection. 

Everything is dangerous to him that is afraid of it. 

We are not to submit our understandings to the belief of 
those things that are contrary to our understandings. We 
must have a reason for that which is above our reason. 

That goodness cannot be wanting in God, the want of which 
God condemns in his creatures. That cannot be a perfection 
above, which is an imperfection below. 

All creatures that are original to others (that is to say, that 
originate, or give them birth) take care of them till they can 
make their own defence and supply. This is true throughout 
the whole creation of God ; and I will rather think that God 
did not make the world, than that he will ML to be very good 
to the creatures that he has made.* 



* Moral and Rdigioua Aphorisms. CoUeded from the manu- 
script Papers qf the Reverend and Learned Dr. Whichcote; 
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In taking leave of Whichcote, it is proper, in a 
book like this, that we show the falsehood of the 
charge of irreligion made against his admirer, 
Shaftesbury. There are fashionable frivolities of a 
graver sort than people suspect, and that will last 
for centuries, if once associated with the idea of 
decorum. Of this kind was a fashion that pre- 
vailed in Shaftesbury's time, of considering a man 
to have no religion, who "merely" believed in a 
Supreme Being and in the necessity of virtue. The 
holders of this opinion did not see what they nulli- 
fied by such an extraordinary conclusion ; no less, 
namely, than the Supreme Being himself and the 
whole circle of morality. They saw, in fact, nothing 
but the decorous airs assumed by one another, and 
the bows which they made to a name in church- 
time. It must have been very vexatious to Shaftes- 
bury ; for his weak point ]ay on the side of his rank 
and breeding; the possession of which he was 



and pvbliehed in 1703, hy Dr. Jeffery, Now repvMisJted, with 
very large additions, from tlie transcripts of the latter^ by 
Samuel SaUer, D.D., Prebendary of Normch, and Curate of 
Oreat Yarmovih in Norfolk. To which is added, flight Letters, 
which passed between Dr, Whichcote, Provost of King's College, 
and Dr, Tuckney, Master of Emanuel College, in Cambridge, 
on several very interesting subjects. Now first published, Lon- 
don, 1753. 
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always intiinating as the accompaniment of his 
other refinements, with an anxiety that was worthy 
of neither. Nor do we count among his real re- 
finements that irony of the ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical parts of Christianity, and that pretended 
acquiescence in its dogmas, which had much better 
have been exchanged for the tone of truth. Still 
his Characteristics are worthy of attention for 
their true merits, both philosophical and religious, 
for their detection of falsehood, their horror of 
superstition, their admiration of virtue, their vindi- 
cation of the rightful character of the Deity, and 
their exposure of some of the worst mistakes re- 
garding Him. Let the reader take, as a specimen, 
the following masterly passage, which will show 
at once the cause of the obloquy he provoked, 
and its total want of foundation. But there is a 
greater, as well as obvious reason, why it should be 
repeated in this book. And it will lead properly to 
the mention of other books, for whose real piety it 
helped to clear the way through the false. ^ 

" By means of corrupt reUgion, or superstition, many things, 
the most horridly unnatural and inhuman, come to be receiyed 
as exceUent, good, and laudable in themselves. 

Nor is this a wonder. For wherever anything, in its nature 
odious and abominable, is by reUgion advanced as the supposed 
will or pleasure of a Supreme Deity, if in the eye of the 
believer it appears not indeed in any respect the less ill or 
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odious on this account, then must the Deity of necessity bear 
the bhune, and be considered as a being naturally ill and odious, 
however courted and solicited through mistrust and fear. But 
this is what religion, in the main, forbids us to imagine. It 
everywhere prescribes esteem and honour in company with wor- 
ship and adoration. Whensoever therefore it teaches the love 
and admiration of a Deity, who has any apparent character of 
ill, it teaches at the same time a love and admiration of that 
ill, and causes that to be taken for good and amiable, which is 
in itself horrid and detestable. 

For instance : if Jupiter be he who is adored and reverenced, 
and if his histoiy represents him amorously inclined, and per- 
mitting his desires of this kind to wander in the loosest man- 
ner, 't is certain that his worshippers, believing this history to 
be literally and strictly true, must of course be taught a greater 
love of amorous and wanton acts. If there be a religion which 
teaches the adoration and love of a God, whose character it is to 
be captious, and of high resentment, subject to wrath, and 
anger, furious, revengeful, and revenging himself, when 
offended, on others than those who gave the offence; and if 
there be added to the character of this God, a fraudulent dispo- 
sition, encouraging deceit and treacheiy amongst men ; fiivour- 
able to few, though for slight causes, and cruel to the rest ; 't is 
evident that such a religion as this, being strongly enforced, 
must of necessity raise even an approbation and respect towards 
the vices of this kind, and breed a suitable disposition, a capri- 
cious, partial, revengeful, and deceitful temper. For even 
irregularities and enormities of a heinous kind must in many 
cases appear illustrious to one, who considers them in a being ad- 
mired and contemplated with the highest honour and veneration. 

This indeed must be allowed ; that if in the cult or worship 
of such a Deity there be nothing beyond common form, nothing 
beside what proceeds from mere example, custom, constraint, or 
fear; if there be, at the bottom, no real heartiness, no esteem 
or love implied ; the worshipper perhaps may not be much mis- 
led as to his notion of right and wrong. If in following the 
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precepts of his supposed God, or in doing what he esteems 
necessary towards the satisfying of such his Deity, he is com- 
pelled by fear, and, contrary to his inclination, performs an act 
which he secretly detests as barbarous and unnatural, then has 
he an apprehension or sense still of right and wrong, and, 
according to what has been already observed, is sensible of ill 
in the character of his God, however cautious he may be of 
pronouncing anything on the subject, or so thinking of it, as to 
frame any formal or direct opinion in the case. But if by in- 
sensible degrees, as he proceeds in his religious faith and devout 
exercise, he comes to be more and more reconciled to the 
malignity, arbitrariness, partiality, or revengefulness of his be- 
lieved Deity, his reconciliation with the qualities themselves 
will soon grow in proportion; and the most cruel, unjust, and 
barbarous acts, will, by the power of this example, be often 
considered by him, not only as just and lawful, but as divine, 
and worthy of imitation. 

For whoever thinks there is a God, and pretends formally to 
believe that He is just and good, must suppose that there is 
such a thing as justice and injustice, truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong ; according to which he pronounces that God is just, 
righteous, and true. If the mere will, decree, or law of God be 
said absolutely to constitute right and wrong, then are these 
latter words of no significancy at all. For thus if each part of 
a contradiction were affirmed for truth by the Supreme Power, 
they would consequently become true. Thus if one person 
were decreed to suffer for another's &ult, the sentence would be 
just and equitable. And thus, in the same manner, if arbi- 
trarily, and without reason, some beings were destined to 
endure perpetual ill, and others as constantly to enjoy good, 
this also would pass under the same denomination. But to say 
of anything that it is just or unjust, on such a foundation as 
this, is to say nothing, or to speak without a meaning. 

And thus it appears, that where a real devotion and a hearty 
worship is paid to a Supreme Being, who in his history or 
character is represented otherwise than as really and truly 
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just and good, there must ensue a loss of rectitude, a dis- 
turbance of thought, and a corruption of temper and manners 
in the believer. His honesty will, of necessity, be supplanted 
by his zeal, whilst he is thus unnaturally influenced, and ren- 
dered thus immorally devout." — Inquiry concerning Virtue, 
Booh i. Part 8. Section 2. 

When a sincere and good-hearted reader of a 
passage like this, looks back upon all that has been 
gloomily preached and ferociously done in the name 
of God, and on the assumption of his express orders, 
from the times of the massacres committed by the 
Israelites down to those in which their example was 
quoted and followed by Eoman Catholics in France, 
England, and elsewhere, and by the Puritans in 
Scotland and Ireland, he will only be able to 
assuage his pangs of horror and astonishment by 
the reflection, that all is nevertheless ultimately for 
the best ; and that when actions which God him- 
self has taught the heart to consider wicked and 
horrible, are attributed to God himself, and this 
too by men who bring the same atrocities on the 
part of other gods as proofs of their being no gods 
at all, good is somehow brought out of the hideous 
perplexity, though his extoUers, at the expense of 
those other gods, fail to prove anything but their 
own effrontery and a jargon. It is one thing, 
though not a very easy thing, to concede, that an 
Almighty Power, for its own ultimate good pur- 
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poses, may be the author of evil as well as good ; 
but it is another thing to admit that the same 
deeds are to be thought good or evil, laudable or 
abominable, according as those who are inclined to 
do them are pleased to refer them to their own 
God, or to the God of their neighbours. If we are 
to take the ordinances of any God through a 
human medium upon trust, however opposed to 
the laws he has imprinted on the heart, merely be- 
cause we must admit that divine ways may be 
reasonably thought different from human ways, or 
too high for the reach of human understandings, 
what becomes of the difference (for anything that 
may appear to the contrary) between divine and 
diabolical ? or on what reason is founded the objec- 
tion to the ordinances of Moloch, or to the ways of 
Juggernaut, or of Obi ? If a Canaanitish Bible 
had come down to us, it is easy to guess what it 
would have said of the Jews. But no such bible 
has come down, and therefore people conclude that 
all was right. A New Testament thought otherwise ; 
and if there are persons who differ with both Old 
and New in some respects, and agree with them in 
others, it is, in neither respect, upon grounds that 
make noses of wax for idols, and right and wrong 
to be dependent on the will and pleasure of their 
worshippers. 
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From some of the writings of Shaftesbury^ par- 
ticularly the "Letter on Enthusiasm," the "Mo- 
ralists," and the " Inquiry concerning Virtue," 
discourses might be drawn to great advantage for 
the Weekly Service. By Enthusiasm he means 
what would now be called Bigotry or Fanaticism ; 
for like all men who have moved the world, he was 
an enthusiast himself: that is to say, one impelled 
by a strong sense of the truth within him, to 
utter it. 

Here is another admirable passage, destroying a 
favourite figment of the otheiv worldly : — 

** T is the moat beggarly refage imaginable, which is so 
mightily cry'd up, and stands as a great maxim with many able 
men, — ' That they should strive to have &ith, and believe to 
the utmost; because if, after all, there be nothing in the 
matter, there will be no harm in being thus deceived; but 
if there be anything, it will be fsktal for them not to have 
believed to the full.' — But they are so far mistaken, that whilst 
they have this thought, 't is certain they can never believe to 
their satisfaction and happiness in this world, or with any 
advantage of recommendation to another. For besides that 
our reason, which knows the cheat, will never rest thoroughly 
satisfied, but turn us often adrift, and toss us in a sea of doubt 
and perplexity, we cannot but actually grow worse in our 
religion, and entertain a worse opinion still of a Supreme 
Deity, whilst our belief is founded on so injurious an opinion of 
him." — Letter on Enthtiaiasm, Section 4. 

Shaftesbury, whatever were his weaknesses in re- 
spect to his station, was a good and religious man ; 
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aod he has here written a Scripture as truly pious, 
as all those texts to which it is opposed were 
otherwise. Yet he was to be called the irreligious 
man, and the holders to these texts the pious ! — 
Such is the senselessness of habit. 

As we are now approaching our own times, we 
here take leave of the order of chronology, and di- 
recting our course by that of human existence, 
take a text to guide us, necessary to existence 
itself. And this brings us for a while to that other 
Scripture of Divine Authority, Science; which 
gives occasion to a very remarkable reflection — 
namely, that however undeniably it' was written by 
the finger of God, it has not only obtained but 
small and incidental religious assent in all ages, 
with the exception of passages in a few writers like 
Plato, but for the most part was ignored as having 
any relation to duty; nay, by whole sects of 
claimants to God's favour, contemptuously opposed 
to it! 

We allude in the particular instance, though the 
error has been universal, to the science of Phy- 
siology, and to its importance in regard to the 
bodies, which the Divine Maker of both soul and 
body has given our souls to inhabit. 

It may, or perhaps it rather becomes us to say it 
must, have been necessary for the final purposes of 
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creation^ that folly and mistake should have had 
their day in human affairs; otherwise absurdities 
have existed of so gross a nature, and those too in 
reflecting minds, that it is wonderful how they 
could have escaped, for one moment, the laughter 
of the species. Never was superstition carried to 
an excess so preposterous, as by those dreary 
fanatics who, in almost all religions, out of a notion 
of doing God honour, have treated with contempt 
and mortification the frame which it has pleased 
him to give their souls for a habitation. Intem- 
perance uses the frame ill enough ; cynicism has re- 
viled it ; Boman Catholic celibacy has thwarted and 
desecrated it ; but asceticism has inflicted more en- 
during torments upon it than it has entered the 
heads of American Savages or even of Inquisitors 
to conceive. Christian devotees have wasted away 
in squalid hermitages ; and to this day, in India, 
where the inventors of the Brahmin religion seem 
to have tried how far human absurdity could be 
carried, there are men called Yoghees and Sanny- 
assees, who encircle themselves with fires at noon- 
day, gaze themselves blind on the sun, roll through 
the country doubled up like hedgehogs, bury them- 
selves alive with only holes to breathe through^ 
clench their hands together till the nails grow 
through them, or sit in one posture, holding their 
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anns over their heads, till they remain so for life, 
and birds build nests on their shoulders. 

It has never struck these wretched men, that 
while they fancied they were obeying the Laws of 
G-od, and procuring bliss for so doing hereafter, 
they were violating the most indispensably neces- 
sary of t]:iose laws, and suffering the penalties 
of the violation. But what may astonish the 
reader even more, is to learn that there are per- 
sons in England at this moment, who believe, or 
profess to believe, that the body is a despicable 
thing, wholly unworthy of attention till illness 
forces them to notice it ; nay, something of a like 
opinion is not only common with most persons 
who exclusively call themselves religious, but all 
Christendom has been led, from age to age, into 
the habit of making so preposterous a distinction 
between the Laws of God and those of Nature, 
that when a physician the other day, Dr. Andrew 
Combe, proclaimed their identity, and showed that 
a violation of the laws of health and of the human 
organization was an offence against the Divine 
Maker of those Laws, his announcement had the 
effect of a Eevelation ! 

And generally speaking, it was one; — a divine 
Revelation; — and this too of a nature which all the 
world has desired; namely, one which carried its 

o 2 
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evidences in palpabilities all round about us, in 
ourselves, in others, in their faces, their minds, 
their sufferings mental and physical, in the com- 
monest head- ache after intemperance, the com- 
monest repletion at " a clergy or a city feast," the 
commonest foolish indulgence of a child. Also in 
the whole round of science and its discoveries. A 
law in astronomy or electricity announced by a 
Herschel or a Faraday, is a law made by the 
Maker of the stars. The ship or the telegraph 
cannot violate it, but it goes wrong. A law an- 
nounced by the physician or the physiologist is 
equally a law of the same Maker. It cannot be 
violated, but the offender is admonished by the 
consequences. To know its relation to the Creator 
is to have a new light opened upon us in things di- 
vine as well as human ; and this indeed is to bring 
religion to bear upon daily life, and to show a faith, 
an evangile, in which all can agree. 

But hear this excellent physician himself: — 

" The assumption that science is a mere human invention, 
necessarily opposed to, and incompatible with, divine truth, is 
happily now much less prevalent than formerly, and is so far 
from being correct, that the very reverse may be truly 
affirmed. In the strictest sense of the word, science is nothing 
else than a systematic exposition of the works and laws of 
God, discoverable in the fields of nature ; and if we reflect for 
a moment, we shall see that it can be nothing else. The mere 
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fact, that a man thinks and says so and so, does not make that 
exist which has no other existence in nature : but on the other 
hand, when a law or object has a real existence, man's denial or 
neglect of it does not in the least diminish the ^here of its 
action, or lighten the penalty of disregarding it. — Every truth, 
therefore, which science demonstrates, and every principle 
which it upholds, are traceable to God as their author, and, in 
common with the inferences rightly deduced from them, de- 
mand our respect for this above all other reasons, and carry 
with them the sanction of the Deity himself." 

Therefore, says the good teacher, if you would 
no longer incur the penalties of its neglect, and all 
disorders and miseries of body and mind, remain 
no longer in ignorance of the bodies which God 
has given you to inhabit, of the elements and 
organs that compose them, and of the conduct ne- 
cessary for their welfare ; otherwise all your other 
knowledge may not only come to no good, but turn 
to positive mischief, and render you the reverse of 
the cheerful and exemplary being which your fecul- 
ties were constituted to make you. 

Again, speaking of the mortality in early life, 
which so often startles and afflicts teachers and 
parents, and perhaps gives them uneasy consciences 
for not having taken, or thought of taking, steps to 
prevent it, he says,— 

" It may not be easy to enforce upon the young and inex- 
perienced the requisite degree of attention to these circum- 
stances; but surely 'education, especially when backed by 
example, might do much, if the young were properly in- 
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structed, at an early age, in the leading &ctB and principles of 
the human constitntion."* 

And again, in his Life and Correspondence y 
when speaking of the obstacles thrown in the way 
of education by sectarian exclusiveness : — 

'' What is true is of Gk>d, whether it relate to science or 
religion. What is not tme is error, whether espoused by 
infidel or priest, Lutheran <»* Catholic, Mahomedan or Brahmin. 
Accurate knowledge, and there is none other, is not of human 
but qS. divine origin. If man invents notions, and styles them 
knowledge, that does not give them the character of real know- 
ledge. Th^ remain human inventions or errors as much as 
before. But whenever man discovers a truth, either in physics 
or philosophy, either by accident or by design, he is certain 
that God is its author, and that if seen in its true relations to 
himself and to creation, it will be found characterised by the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of its divine source. Nothing 
can shake him in this belief. Stigmatise him as you will, his 
faith will remain firm and unhesitating, because he knows the 
attributes of God to be unchangeable and eternal. Godless 
education, forsooth ! It is an absolute contradiction in terms ; 
and those who obstruct the progress of religion by such an out- 
cry, have much to answer for, and little know the evil they are 
doing." t 



* The, Princvples of Physiology applied to the Preservation 
of Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental 
Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D., <fcc. &c. Fourteenth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Edited by James Coxe, M.D., 
d!C. Edinburgh, 1852. pp. 21, 219. • 

t Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.D., <fcc dec. 
By George Combe. 1860. p. 506. See also the same author's 
Physiology of Digestion and Treatise on the Physiological and 
Moral Management of Infancy, — ^admirable works like the 
first, and deserving to be kept in every family. 
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What does the reader say to Scriptures like 
these? Are they not helieved^ the moment they 
are uttered? At least is not the main doctrine 
believed? Is not the fact proved? the. will of 
God seen on the instant? Does it need glosses, 
commentators, expositors, explainers, investigators 
of manuscripts, reconcilers of credibilities ? And 
does it provoke, or is it fitted to provoke, any more 
than the sweet Scriptures of De Sales and of 
Whichcote, disputes, mockeries, raging impatiences, 
wraths, massacres, burnings ? 

It was a great mistake in the nurturers of Chris- 
tianity to preach contempt of the body, out of a 
notion of exalting the soul. Better and more 
piously was it said by the Heathen poet, that 
" We should pray for sound mind in sound body." 

" Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore sano." 

A greater poet, but not so wise a man, Spenser, 
should have learnt from Juvenal not to say. 



it 



Weak body weU is changed for mind's redoubled force." 



He had reason to rue the day when he thought so ; 
for he is believed to have died of a broken heart 
for want of strength to bear a calamity. But the 
Heathen world, generally speaking, had the advan- 
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tage of the Christian in this respect, by reason of 
their gymnastics and sculpture, and the re-action of 
one kind of health on the other. Compare the 
melancholy and mortified looks of the Puritan and 
other divines with the busts of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, Plato, the man of the " broad shoulders," 
among them. Compare his great master, Socrates, 
healthy to the last, robust from manly exercises, 
and able to bear all the inclemencies of the sea- 
sons, with Bacon, dying of a catarrh, and Newton 
a martyr to the stone. 

Is Heathenism, then, better than Christianity? 
By no means. Not in regard to what is best in 
each. But Christian sentiment and Heathen com- 
mon sense go best together. 

Next to securing health of body and mind, with- 
out which duty cannot thoroughly be done, or life 
enjoyed, is the knowledge of duty itself, and of the 
enjoyments which it sanctions ; in other words, the 
sense of the Good and Beautiful. Of duty, enough 
has been said in former portions of this book. The 
Good is the Beautiful in morals, and the Beautiful 
is the Good in sensations (Esthetics) ; that which 
the heart welcomes in impression, as it does the 
other in the power to impress. Each partakes of 
each, inasmuch as it is necessary to complete the 
effect of the other; and they cannot, without pain. 
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be contemplated apart, or in ill company. Good, in 
that case, as in the instance of a kind action ill 
performed, wants the grace which perfects its dis- 
position ; and beauty becomes a mask or a monster, 
like Medusa with snakes for hair. Hence that 
beautiful Scripture, St. Paul's eulogium on Charity. 
Hence the external beauties of Nature and of Art, 
which are impressions made by the worth of the 
works of God, of his. power to give delight, and his 
benevolence in giving it. 

We now present our readers with two passages 
on Nature and Art from the writings of Mr. Emer- 
son, one of which is long enough to serve for 
a brief Weekly Discourse. Milton speaks of a 
strain of music, which 

" Rose like a steam '] 

Of rich distilled perfumes." 

We have always thought that the eflFect which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Emerson's writings from all others, 
that is to say, all other prose-writings (for poetry 
abounds with it), is that of an aroma: something 
which is less definable than perceptible ; less mani- 
fested than felt ; something which, to the palpabili- 
ties and plain truths of others, is what the fra- 
grance of flowers is to their visible substance. You 
are not always sure of the forms and other truths 
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with which they are associated. His odours of 
pink and honeysuckle (so to speak) do not always 
inform us, as he himself thinks they do, or seems 
to think, of the particular flowers to which he 
refers them. But there they are, nevertheless — 
odours of flowers veritahle ; truths in themselves, 
and of a kind at once bewitching and salutary; 
rising towards heaven, yet extracting their essence 
from earth, often from the commonest earth : for 
like a proper cultivator of such etheriaUties, Mr. 
Emerson has an abundant knowledge of things 
earthly and common ; is aware that there is no spot 
of the habitable ground of existence from which 
flowers and their aspirations may not be raised ; 
knows, also, that the most artificial hot-houses of 
fashion, as well as the poorest cottage- garden, can 
nurse and germinate seeds of them; abounds, in 
short, in the richest and most alluring suggestions 
of the beauty and fertility of nature, for all who 
have senses fine enough to apprehend him. 

But to drop this metaphor into which he has 
tempted us. The local references with which our 
extract begins, are American ; but the feelings are 
for all the world. 

** There are days which occur in this climate, at almost any 
season of the year, wherein the world reaches its perfection, 
when the air, the heavenly bodies, and the earth, make a 
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harmony as if nature would indulge her offspring ; when in 
these bleak upper sides of the planet, nothing is to desire that 
we have heard of the happiest latitudes, and we bask in the 
shining hours of Florida and Cuba ; when eTeiything that has 
life gives signs of satisfaction, and the cattle that lie on the , 
ground seem to have great and tranquil thoughts. These 
halcyons may be looked for with a little more assurance in that 
pure October weather, which we distinguish by the name of the 
Italian Summer. The day, immeasurably long, sleeps over the 
broad hills and warm wide fields. To have lived through all its 
sunny hours, seems longevity enough. The solitary places do 
not seem quite lonely. At the gates of the forest, the surprised 
man of the world is forced to leave his city estimates of great 
and small, wise and foolish. The knapsack of custom falls off 
his back with the first step he makes into these precincts. 
Here is sanctity which shames our religions, and reality which 
discredits our heroes. Here we find nature to be the circum- 
stance which dwarfs every other circumstance, and judges like 
a god all men that come to her. We have crept out of our 
close and crowded houses into the night and morning, and we 
see what majestic beauties daily wrap us in their bosom. How 
willingly we would escape the barriers which render them com- 
paratively impotent, escape the sophistication and second 
thought, and suffer nature to entrance us. The tempered light 
of the woods is like a perpetual morning, and is stimulating 
and heroic. The anciently-reported spells of these places creep 
on us. The stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost gleam 
like iron on the excited eye. The uncommunicable trees begin 
to persuade us to live with them, and quit our life of solemn 
trifles. Here no history, or church, or state, is interpolated on 
the divine sky and the immortal year. How easily we might 
walk onward into the opening landscape, absorbed by new pic- 
tures, and by thoughts fast succeeding each other, until by de- 
grees the recollection of home was crowded out of the mind, all 
memory obliterated by the tyranny of the present, and we were 
led in triumph by nature. 
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'' These enchantments are medicinal ; they sober and heal as. 
These are plain measures, kindly and native to us. We come 
to our own, and make friends with matter, which the ambitious 
chatter of the schools would persuade us to despise. We never 
can part with it ; the mind loves its old home : as water to our 
thirst, BO is the rock, the ground, to our eyes, and hands and 
feet. It is firm water : it is cold flame : what health ! what 
affinity I Ever an old friend, ever like a dear friend and 
brother, when we chat affectedly ¥rith strangers, comes in this 
honest face, and takes a grave liberty with us, and shames us 
out of our nonsense. Cities give not the human senses room 
enough. We go out daily and nightly to feed the eye on the 
horizon, and require so much scope, just as we need water for 
our bath. There are all degrees of natural influence, from these 
quarantine powers of nature, up to her dearest and gravest 
ministrations to the imagination and the soul. There is the 
bucket of cold water from the spring, the wood-fire to which 
the chilled traveller rushes for safety, and there is the sublime 
moral of autumn and of noon. We nestle in nature, and draw 
our living as parasites from our roots and grains, and we receive 
glances from the heavenly bodies, which call us to solitude, and 
foretell the remotest future. The blue zenith is the point in 
which romance and reality meet. I think, if we should be rapt 
away into all that we dream of heaven, and should converse 
with Gabriel and Uriel, the upper sky would be all that would 
remain of our furniture. 

" It seems as if the day was not wholly profane, in which we 
have given heed to some natural object. The fall of snow-flakes 
in a still air, preserving to each crystal its perfect form; the 
blowing of sleet over a wide sheet of water, and over plains, the 
waving ryefield, the mimic waving of acres of houstonia, whose in- 
numerable florets whiten and ripple before the eye; the reflections 
of trees and flowers in glassy lakes ; the musical steaming 
odorous south-wind, which converts all trees to wind-harps; 
the crackling and spurting of hemlock in the flames ; or of 
pine logs which yield glory to the walls and faces in the sitting 
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room, — ^these are the xnnsic and pietnres of the most ancient 
religion. My house stands on low land, with limited outlook, 
and on the skirt of the Tillage. But I go with mj friend to 
the shore of our little rirer, and with one stroke of the paddle, 
I leave the Tillage politics and personalities behind, and pass 
into a delicate realm of sunset and moonlight, too bright 
almost for spotted man to enter without noviciate and proba- 
tion. We penetrate bodily this incredible beauty ; we dip our 
hands in this painted element; our eyes are bathed in these 
lights and forms. A holiday, a Tilleggiatura, a royal rcTcl, the 
proudest, most heart-rejoidng festiTal that Talour and beaut}-, 
power and taste CTer decked and enjoyed, establishes itself on 
the instant. These sunset clouds, these delicately-emerging 
stars, with their priTate and inefiable glances, signify it and 
proffer it. I am taught the poorness of our iuTention, the 
ugliness of towns and palaces. Art and luxury haTC early 
learned that they must work as enhancement and sequel to 
this original beauty. I am OTcr-instructed for my return. 
Henceforth I shall be hard to please. I cannot go back 
to toys. I am growing expensiTe and sophisticated. I 
can no longer Utc without elegance; but a countryman 
shall be my master of reTels. He who knows the most, 
he who knows what sweets and virtues are in the ground, the 
waters, the plants, the heavens, and how to come at these 
enchantments, is the rich and royal man. Only as &r as the 
masters of the world have called in nature to their aid, can 
they reach the height of magnificence. This is the meaning of 
their hanging gardens, garden-houses, islands, parks, and pre- 
serves, to back their faulty personality with these strong acces- 
sories. I do not wonder that the landed interest should be in- 
vincible in the state with these dangerous auxiliaries. These 
bribe and invite ; not kings, not palaces, not men, not women, 
but these tender and poetic stars, eloquent of secret promises. 
We have heard what the rich man said, we knew of his villa, of 
his wine, of his company, but the provocation and point of the 
invitation came out of these beguiling stars. In their soft 
glances, I see what men strove to realise in some Versailles, or 
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Paphos, or Ctesiphon. "When the rich tax the poor with ser- 
vility and obsequiousness, they should consider the effect of 
men reputed to be the possessors of nature, on imaginative 
minds. Ah ! if the rich were rich, as the poor fancy riches ! " 

A good and voluminous exclamation ! Yet they 
are oftener so perhaps than our American supposes ; 
at least in England ; and they will be so in his own 
country, in proportion as riches are inherited, rather 
than acquired ; for then they are esteemed not so 
much for their own sakes, as for the educations and 
elegancies that adorn them. 

" Nature (continues our author a little further on) is loved 
by what is best in us. It is loved as the city of God, although, 
or rather because, there is no citizen. The sunset is unlike 
anything that is underneath it : it wants men. And the beauty 
of nature must always seem unreal and mocking, until the 
landscape has human figures, that are as good as itself If 
there were good men, there would never be this rupture in 
nature. If the king is in the palace, nobody looks at the walls. 
It is when he is gone, and the house is filled with grooms and 
gazers, that we turn from the people, to find relief in the 
majestic men that are suggested by the pictures and the archi- 
tecture. The critics who complain of the sickly separation of 
the beauty of nature from the thing to be done, must consider, 
that our hunting of the picturesque is inseparable from our 
protest against false society. Man is fallen; nature is erect, 
and serves as a differential thermometer, detecting the presence 
or absence of the divine sentiment in Man."* 

There is a great deal more, which our friends will 

* Essays,. Second Setiea, By R, TF. Emerson, 1844. 
p. 118. 
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be glad to look out for themselves. They could 
gather from them more Discourses. But we must 
object to the words *' Man is fallen." Fallen from 
what ? or from what sort of design on the part of 
his Maker? We must not say that God made 
anything to fall. Is he an artist whose models are 
to tumble to pieces ? whose pictures are to be 
wiped out, and repainted ? Man was made to rise, 
and he rises accordingly; — from knowledge to 
knowledge, from smaller to greater, from crudeness 
in the growth to the ripeness and brightness of the 
Divine Art that made him. The landscape has 
been filled in first ; and has that fallen ? No ; not 
although the first grounds may have been worked 
in and in, layer upon layer, ground upon ground, 
even living ground ; nay, even though man himself 
may have been destined to become one of those 
grounds, in order that something better might sur- 
mount him, and so advance the whole elements of 
things, his own included, to their highest condition. 
But this would not be falling, in the sense of 
failure. It would only be forming a stepping-stone 
to perfection. 

We do not believe, however, in any such destiny 
of man. The heart contradicts it. His capabilities 
are too great, his aspirations too noble, the demands 
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of his affectioiis too just. But trouble makes him 
impatient; and men of genius too often employ 
conventional phrases in senses not their own. 

Too beautifully for such a doctrine does Mr. 
Emerson write on the love of nature in man ; and 
as well does he instruct him in the spirit of the 
love of art. 



" Historically viewed, it has been the office of art to educate 
the perception of beantj. We are immersed in beauty, but our 
eyes have no clear vision. It needs, by the exhibition of single 
traits, to assist and lead the dormant taste. We carve and 
paint, or we behold what is carved and painted, as students of 
the mystery of Form. The virtue of art lies in detachment, in 
sequestering one object from the embarrassing variety. Until 
one thing comes out from the connexion of things, there can be 
no enjoyment ; contemplation, but no thought. Our happiness 
and unhappiness are unproductive. The infant lies in a 
pleasing trance ; but his individual character and his practical 
power depend on his daily progress in the separation of things, 
and dealing with one at a time. Love and all the passions con- 
centrate all existence around a single form. It is the habit of 
certain minds to give an all-excluding fulness to the object, the 
thought, the word, they alight upon, and to make that, for the 
time, the deputy of the world. These are the artists, the 
orators, the leaders of society. The power to detach, and to 
magnify the detaching, is the essence of rhetoric in the hands 
of the orator and the poet. This rhetoric, or power to fix the 
momentary eminence of an object, — so remarkable in Burke, 
in Byron, in Carlyle, — the painter and the sculptor exhibit in 
colour and in stone. The power depends on the depth of the 
artist's insight of that object he contemplates. For every 
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object has its roots in central nature, and may of course be so 
exhibited to us as to represent the world. Therefore each 
work of genius is the tyrant of the hour, and concentrates 
attention on itself. For the time, it is the only thing worth 
naming, to do that, — be it a sonnet, an opera, a landscape, a 
statue, an oration, the plan of a temple, of a campaign, or of a 
voyage of discovery. Presently we pass to some other object, 
which winds itself into a whole, as did the first ; for example, 
a well-laid garden, — and nothing seems worth doing but the 
laying out of gardens. I should think fire the best thing in 
the woiid, if I were not acquainted with air, and water, and 
earth. For it is the right and property of all natural objects, 
of all genuine talents, of all native properties whatsoever, to be 
for their moment the top of the world. A squirrel leaping from 
bough to bough, and making the wood but one wide tree for 
his pleasure, fills the eye not less than a lion ; is beautiful, self- 
sufficing, and stands then and there for nature. A dog drawn 
by a master, or a litter of pigs, satisfies, and is a reality, not 
less than the frescoes of Angelo. From the succession of excel- 
lent objects learn we at last the immensity of the world, the 
opulence of human nature, which can run out to infinitude in 
any direction. But I also learn, that what astonished and 
fiiscinated me in the first work, astonished me in the second 
work also, — that excellence of all things is one. 

''The office of painting and sculpture seems to be merely 
initial. The best pictures can easily tell us their last secret. 
The best pictures are rude draughts of a few of the miraculous 
dots, and lines, and dyes, which make up the ever-changing 
'landscape with figures,' amidst which we dwell. Painting 
seems to be to the eye what dancing is to the limbs. When 
that has educated the frame to self-possession, to nimbleness, to 
grace, the steps of the dancing-master are better forgotten : so 
painting teaches me the splendour of colour and the expression 
of form, and as I see many pictures and higher genius in the art, 
I see the boundless opulence of the pencil, the indifierency in 
which the artist stands free to choose out of the possible forms. 
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If he can draw eyerTthing, whj draw anything ] and then is my 
eye opened to the eternal picture which nature paints in the 
street, with moving men and children, heggars and fine ladiea^ 
draped in red, and green, and blue, and grey; long haired, 
grizzled, white-fi^ed, hlack-fiiced, wrinkled, giant, dwarf, ex* 
panded, elfish, — capped and based by heayen, earth, and sea. 

The reference of ail production at last to an Aboriginal 
Power explains the traits common to all works of the highest 
art, — ^that they are uniyersally intelligible, that they restore to 
us the simplest states of mind, and are religious. 

'' Art has net yet come to its maturity, if it do not put itself 
abreast with the most potent influences of the world, if it is 
not political and moral, if it do not stand in connexion with 
the conscience, if it do not nu^e the poor and uncultivated feel 
that it addresses them with a voice of lofty cheer. — ^Art should 
exhilarate, and throw down the walls of circumstance on every 
side, awakening in the beholder the same sense of universal re- 
lation and power which the work evinced in the artist, and its 
highest effect is to make men artists. — Beauty must come back 
to the useful arts, and the distinction between the fine and the 
useful arts be forgotten. — In nature all is useful, all is beautiful* 
It is therefore beautiful, because it is alive, moving, repro- 
ductive; it is therefore useful, because it is symmetrical and 
fair. Beauty will not come at the call of a legislature, nor will 
it repeat in England or America its history in Greece. It will 
come, as always, unannounced, and spring up between the feet 
of brave and earnest men. It is in vain that we look for genius 
to reiterate its miracles in the old arts ; it is its instinct to find 
beauty and holiness in new and necessary facts, in the field and 
roadside, in the shop and mill.^— Proceeding from a religious 
heart, it will raise to a divine use the railroad, the insurance 
office, the joint-stock company, our law, our primary assemblies, 
our commerce, the galvanic battery, the electric gas, the poison, 
and the chemist's retort, in which we seek now only an econo* 
mical use. Is not the selfish and even cruel aspect which belongs 
to our great mechanical works, to mills, rulways, and ma- 
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chinery, thfl effect of the mercenary impulses which these works 
obey ? When its errands are noble and adequate, a steam-boat 
bridging the Atlantic between Old and Kew England, and 
ttriving at its ports with the punctaality of a planet, — is a step 
of man into haamony with nature. The boat at St. Petersburghi 
which plies along the Lena by magnetism, needs little to make 
it sublime. When science is learned in love, and its powers are 
wielded by love, they will appear the supplements and continua* 
tions of the material creation.*' * 

For other texts^ and portions of discourses, on 
the Beautiful in Nature and in Art, sometimes 
separately considered, and sometimes conjointly 
(though, of necessity, when Art is considered, 
there is always the conjunction more or less), see 
the writings of Plato, of Winckelmann, of Goethe 
and Schiller, of Saint Pierre, of Price, Gilpin, and 
Wheatley, of Eichter, of ScheUing, of Humholdt, 
of Victor Cousin, of Oersted. A hrief and charm- 
ing study in the principles of the Beautiful might 
be read to a competent audience out of Oersted s 
Soul in Nature y beginning with the words, "Do 
you not in general find," and ending with, " That 
is my opinion." t The illustrious discoverer of 



♦ Essays hy R, W. Bmersm, of Concord, Massachusetts. With 
Prtface by Thomas Carlyle. Ist Series, 1863. P. 191. j 

t The Soul in Nature, wiOi SupplemejUary Contributions, 
By Hans Christian Oersted, Translated from the German hy 
Leonora amd Joamna B, Homer, 1852. P. 336. 
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Electro-Magnetism was great in the spiritual, as 
well as material. Shenstone, whose somewhat 
effeminate reputation as a pastoral songster, and an 
idler in a country-nest, has hindered justice from 
heing done to his powers of observation, has some 
remarks in his Essay 8y much to the purpose of our 
volume. 

'^I should think" (he says) ''a clergyman might distinguish 
himself by composing a set of sermons upon the ordinary yirtues 
extolled in classic writers, introducing the ornamental flourishes 
(q. beautiful recommendations) of Horace, Juvenal, &c. 'Against 
Family Pride/ might be taken from Juyenal's 'Stemmata 
quid faciunt/ Horace's 'Non quia Maecenas,' and Marius's 
Speech in Sallust; — the text, 'Is not this Joseph the carpen- 
ter's son?' — A sermon upon the advantages of competency,' 
contentment, and rural life, might be abundantly embellished 
from the classics, and would be both grateful and serviceable to 
the common people; as the chief passion from which they 
suffer is envy, I believe, misplaced. — Another might be cal- 
culated for each season of the year, illustrating the wisdom, the 
power, and the beneficence of Providence. How idle to forego 
such fair and peaceable subjects, for the sake of widening the 
breach betwixt grace and works, predestination and election ; 
solving the Revelations ; or of ascertaining the precise nature 
of Urim and Thummim V* 

A book to this purpose, on the seasons, consist- 
ing of reflections for every day in the year, has 
since been written by a German of the name of 
Sturm, and is devout and amiable, but not so pro- 
found as might be wished. The plan is excellent. 
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and should be adopted by some larger mind. A 
book, worthy of it, might become what it ought to 
be, — a fixture in a house like an organ, to put 
the soul in tune for the day. 

The Bridgewater Treatises^ the revivers of the 
arguments of Eay, Derham, and others, as demon- 
strating the "Wisdom of God in the Creation,*' 
are not so remarkable for their reasoning, as for 
their facts. The reasoning is not new: the facts 
are of the latest, therefore the newest; but they 
are so abundant, and call for so much attention to 
the logical merits of one idea, that by a not un- 
natural reaction from the very modesty of the un- 
derstanding, they risk the proving of the " too 
much," and so tend to bring the reasoning again 
into doubt, as a begging of the question, and ail 
arbitration of the divine mind by the human. They 
talk too much of adaptation, — of means, which we 
ourselves all more or less practise, to an end ; and 
they say too little of the spiritual and beautiful* 
which is rare with us, and which produces our most 
indisputable convictions of a Divine Spirit. For 
though the mind of man is so constituted, that 
it cannot, without violence, but think its powers 
derived from a greater mind, and so gifted with the 
right as well as necessity of discerning that mind 
in operations, of which its own are but copies and 
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carryings out, yet our inteDect is so poor a thing 
compared with our hearts^ that it becomes ashamed 
of being appealed to in this excessive and final 
manner, as though it were the greatest and most 
heavenly faculty which God has given us. The 
intellect, it is true, being concerned in all conclu* 
sions, it is necessary either that no conclusion 
should set it aside, or that it should only so far set 
it aside, as to enable its modesty to see the pro- 
priety of the movement: but the heart alone can 
fill up the space in advance. Without assistance 
firom the heart, the intellect, merely as such, would 
be unable to make allowance for the existence of 
evil : for why, it would ask, should it exist at all ? 
It is the heart only that enables it to answer, — 
" For some good purpose." 

Poetry has been little known to the pulpit ; yet 
what is better known out of it? or what is fitter to 
be appealed to as encouraging the love of the works 
of God ? Bad as well as good texts from the 
Bible have been quoted without end, and to worse 
than no end; while provisions of heart-stirring 
poetry have been left unnoticed. Poets are as na- 
turally the choristers of creation, as the birds are of 
the trees. They feed on its beauties, and they sing. 
Poetry is the greatest voice, next to that of the 
highest philosophy (and it is often the voice of that 
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also) which man's admiration of the works of Ood 
has uttered; but the admiration itself has not been 
enough taught^ as a religious thing ; and hence the 
voice of poetry, one of the best portions of the 
worship of God, has sounded strange in the ears of 
congregations. 

It is high time to put an end to this mistake. In 
families that love poetry, passages of it can be read 
as portions of the Sunday Discourses, either in illus* 
tration of the subject, and for ornament and en- 
forcement of it; or as constituting, at greater 
length, the discourse itself: for it is no matter 
whether the discourse be in prose or verse, provided 
it be effective. A briefer sermon than usual may 
sometimes be desirable, especially when nature is 
more than usually to be enjoyed out of doors ; and 
a poem, or long passage of poetry, applicable to 
the occasion, would supply it; say, for example, 
the hymn at the close of Thomson's Seasons. 
Thomson's whole works preach the love of nature 
and the Beligion of the Heart. He is also a great 
encourager of Progress ; and all the same praises 
emphatically belong to our latest poets, — to Words- 
worth and Coleridge, to Keats, to Shelley, to Home, 
and to Alfred Tennyson. 

Other sermons of a like seasonable brevity on 
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the beauties of the universe, on cheerfulness in reli-* 
gion, and the domestic virtues of order, good temper, 
&c., may be found in our writers of Essays, from 
the times of Cowley to our own, including, or 
rather mainly consisting of, those of our periodical 
writers. The Essays in Prose and Verse of 
Cowley (whose condescension to the conceits of his 
age hurt a great understanding and a real vein of 
poetry, and has done him unwarrantable harm with 
posterity, for he is always worth reading) are 
almost all of them sermons of this kind, par- 
ticularly the charming one entitled " The Garden/* 
Addison has a delicate insight into such particulars, 
with some noble views of a future state of ex- 
istence, and its endless advances in knowledge. 
Steele (besides his affecting stories) has minor 
passages, fiill of a genial faith in goodness. John- 
son, in the Rambler , furnishes more available les- 
sons for the conduct of every- day life, than might 
be supposed from his tendency to melancholy and 
his magniloquent versions of common-places. 

Our latest essayists^ for the most part, are not 
so much teachers of conduct, as intellectual specu- 
lators, 

Carlyle, however, with a great intellect, a little 
defective on the side of the sesthetical, is all moral. 
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He is all for sincerity and public spirit. He writes 
with the fervour^ indeed with the rage of a prophet ; 
not perhaps without taking more pleasure in the rage, 
than a modem prophet would like to avow. But a 
hard task must have support of some kind : and 
the sensibility of Mr. Carlyle to the sufferings of 
his fellow-creatures is not to be doubted. His 
admirable book on the French Revolution was 
manifestly a suffering itself, — an undergoing of 
what its sympathy was thus enabled to describe. 
Never was narrative fuller of the emotions of the 
speaker. His subsequent fierce denunciations of 
the false and corrupt, whatever innocent things 
they may have swept into their vortex, were as- 
suredly meant to do, and let us hope did in a 
measure do, the work of storm and hurricane in 
nature, rendering our public air purer to breathe, 
*' Shams" have certainly not prospered better since 
the visitation. Taking his " abysses " and " mud- 
gods" to be but figures of speech, or at worst his 
construction of the blind and unmalignant evils by 
means of which good is worked out, it is better to 
contemplate the dark side of things in his pages 
than in most; for behind all, like the sun behind 
the tempest, is a warm and even smiling heart. 

Many an eloquent rhapsody, profiise of joyous 
scholarship, and of love for the beauties of nature, 
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is to be found in the writings of Professor Wilson. 
The Dialy an American magazine^ contains papers 
doing heart-felt justice both to fields and fireside ; 
particularly one that would ftimish a most edifying 
Discourse on the subject of " Home."* Nor shall 
a Mse modesty hinder us &om saying, that pas- 
sages for Discourses might be found in the volumes 
entitled the Indicator and the Seer; — such as 
those on the Bealities of Imagination^ on the 
Deaths of Little Children, on Andrea de Basso's 
Ode to a Dead Body, Thoughts and Guesses on 
•Human Nature, Thoughts on a Pebble, &c. 

We say nothing of controversial writings. Ob- 
jections are to be answered, if new and of im- 
portance; but as our religion begins where the 
love of disputation ends, little reference to con- 
troversy, we hope, will be needed among our- 
selves; and recurrence to it for the purpose of 
volunteering it elsewhere, is not in our con- 
templation. We would much rather, as our Pre- 
face has intimated, wait for others to come over 
with their opinions to us (if ours can so incline 
them) than carry a less attractive example into 
iheir quarters in the shape of new challenges to 



• See it accordingly. Pp. 449 down to 459. The book is to 
be found in this eountry. 
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discnssion. Missionaries, it is trae, of an uncon* 
troyersial and wholly prospectire kind, we should 
gladly see rise among ns; and we honour and 
rejoice in those of later creeds before us, who 
are still engaged in showing how texts have 
been misconstraed, and horrors believed in with- 
out warrant Men like Winchester in the last 
century, and Abel Thomas in this, perform the 
office of angels upon earth. Southwood Smith has 
doubly performed it ; for he also, before he wrote 
his other healthy book, assisted in driving away 
these fumes of Tartarus with his anti-Sibylline 
leaves.* For ourselves, though we would not> for 
the world, see the counteractors of any kind of 
superstition leave off their good work, as long as 
there are sufferers who need it, the particular nature 
of our convictions compels us to assist in another 
less critical, but ultimately, we hope, not less effica"* 
ciousnnanner ; earnestly joining meantime in wish* 

* Winchester, whose name is dear to the filial memoiy of the 
writer of these pages, was the founder of the creed called 
XTmyersalism, which holds the restoration of all mankind to 
happiness, without exception : Abel Thomas, the author of an 
Autobiography and other works, which all sufferers from th$ 
contrary belief should read, is one of the most active and 
respected of its living preachers : and Dr. Smith, before he wu 
distinguished as a physician and public servant, wrote his book 
on the Divine Oovemment of the World, of which there have 
been four editions. 
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ing blessings on the heads of men who relieve their 
fellow-creatures from miseries which fill Bedlams^ 
and of which grown understandings ought by this 
time to be as much ashamed^ as they have long 
been ashamed of frightening children, with stories 
not a whit less respectable. 

Our pulpit has the same feeling with regard to 
controversies in Politics. Pulpits are not places 
for controversies of any kind. They and their 
auditors have made up their minds, and have but 
to strengthen and adorn them* Controversy is for 
private reading; for writing; for the place in 
which it can be answered. As much of it there as 
conscience requires, provided it be reasonable and 
of a right temper. But in a pulpit it is better to 
incite to good conduct than to discuss the meta- 
physics of goodness ; better to display the beauties 
and wonders of creation, and the charms of leading 
a brotherly life in the midst of them, than to 
renew endless questions of the cosmogony; better 
to inculcate public duty as a principle, and leave 
the working it out to the other days in the week, 
than to disturb on the Sabbath-day our retreat 
into the bosom of one's family, of nature, and of 
God. 

A sense of duty, it is true, to the body politic is, 
or ought to be, a part of every man s reKgion. We 
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have proclaimed as much. Our rules own it, and 
demand it. It is part of man's commonest obliga- 
tion as a social creature, and therefore should be 
reUgiously recognised. But we would rather have 
the duty discharged out of doors, than preached in 
{^pulpit; hoping that no time may come when it 
should be imperatively necessary to do otherwise, 
and that other nations, by a like cultivation of 
their experience, and of " agreements to differ," 
may attain to the united and therefore independent 
and progressive security of our own. (For with 
respect to other nations, and to the question of inter- 
ference in their behalf, it is clear that, however justly 
we may be called upon to sympathise with their 
struggles, and to see that they be allowed fair play, 
it is the amount of good principle which they 
themselves have been in the habit of cultivating, 
that can alone give dignity to the call, and security 
to what it promises.) Be politics, therefore, honestly 
and zealously preached in as many places as need 
be, but as little as need be in the pulpit; and in 
order to know how, and in what manner the 
recommendation of the study of politics may be 
occasionally enforced from the pulpit, recourse may 
be had to the writings of two living authors, — one 
of them a leader of the age. Lord Brougham, 
in his well-known treatise on the Pleasures and 
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Advantages of Science, political as well «s other* 
mse, — the other by a rising leader, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who in his Social Statics already shows 
the hand of a master. We have oar differences of 
Qpioion with Mr. Spencer; bat far more agree* 
ments. That, howeyer, is not the qaestion, when a 
great onderstanding is to be heard. We would 
particularly direct the reader's attention to the re- 
marks at p. 59, on the Evanescence of Evil, and at 
p. 409, &c., on the Necessities of the Past, on 
certain Semi-barbarisms of the Present, and on the 
Secured Advancement of all Time. Excellent dis- 
courses are these.* ' 

Having thus noticed books in connexion with 
our duties to infancy and childhood, to grown life 
and to the public, it is time that we should speak- 
of Death. For die we must, whether we do our 
duty or not ; and happy it is for us that we should 
die, seeing that objects of our love have died be- 
fore us, and that otherwise we could not hope to see 
them again; — could not look to see the riddle of 
creation solved, and " tears wiped away &om off all- 
faces." 



* Social Statics; or the Conditions Essential to Happiness 
Specified, and tJie First of them Developed, By Herbert 
Spencer. 1850. 
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A terrible thing does a death-bed appear> espe- 
cially in certain moods of the mind, and under 
certain circumstances;— to youth, when threatened 
to be visited with it too soon ; to age, when too fond 
of life, or when clinging to material life out of a 
defect of spiritual; to conscience, when suddenly 
awakened; to lore, when forced to leave those 
whom it loves, perhaps in need of the continuance of 
its good offices ; to almost all, more or less, from 
habit, and from strangeness, and from a fear of its 
pain and difficulty. 

But, generally speaking, death seems to have 
been made terrible, only to keep us the more will- 
ingly and safely in life ; only to make us take the 
greater care of our present vitality, and of our 
qualifications for its enjoyment. Before we come 
to the pass, others have gone through it, whose dis- 
appearance has made it less terrible — whom we may 
even be glad to follow ; and when we arrive at it, 
there is reason to believe, that under no circum- 
stances but such as guilt or superstition darkens 
(and there are hearts that can bring comfort even 
to those), does the passage turn out to be anything 
like what we thought it, or if so, in any such degree. 
There is work to be done by the fact of going through 
it, and that employs us. There is comfort to be re- 
ceived and to be given ; and that employs us also, 
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and exalts us. And if there is sorrow at parting, 
and pain in the struggle to breathe, both are often 
minimized by the failing mind and the unresisting 
body. Many go out with a sigh ; many as if there 
had been not even a sigh. And with regard to 
those convulsive appearances of pain that some- 
times linger in the face, when affection had hoped 
that all pain was over, hear what is said both by 
unscientific and scientific observers: — 

"People fancy" (says the author of the Light of Nature)^ 
" that pain must be acuter in the hour of death, than at other 
times. Why so? what foundation is there for the fancy? some 
obtain their quietus without any signs of pain at aU, as if 
dropped into sleep : and when brought to their end by dis- 
temper, there is no appearance of its being more tormenting 
for being fatal. Physicians tell you, he that recovers from a 
violent disease suffers more by it than he that fails; for the 
uneasiness springs from the struggles of nature, which are 
greatest before the crisis, or, when that, proving favourable, 
leaves her strength unexhausted, with which she still continues 
to labour for throwing off the load oppressing her : but when 
the scene of death begins, nature has yielded to the enemy, 
having lost her vigour by which she agitated the nervous, as 
well as the secretory vessels, so that the senses become numbed, 
no longer able to strike the same sensations as in the former 
state. 

" Therefore in some diseases, as the palsy and the coma, ease 
and insensibility are reckoned the most fatal symptoms ; and so 
it is in violent inflammations, which are extremely painful, 
until the mortification begun sets the patient at perfect ease. 
Thus the approach of death is known by the departure of pain ; 
and probably the last stage of all distempers is a palsy, wherein 
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gome mechanical motions remain, but those which reach the 
Bensorj cease, or act but feebly. For that the convulsions and 
those called agonies are mere motions of the machine, not 
struggles of the active powers, nor affecting the organs of sense, 
may be gathered from their similitude with convulsiye fits, to 
which some persons otherwise in good health are subject. 
When come out of them, they can give you no account of what 
passed in them, but the whole time seems as much lost as in 
sound sleep : so, after the convulsions of a fever, if there be no 
interval of sense, you do not find the patient complain of having 
suffered under them, nor does he remember anything of what 
has happened ; or, as I have heard instances of some persons, 
when, too weak to stir themselves, a convulsion has suddenly 
raised them upright in their bed without stupifying their senses, 
they take it for a voluntary motion, a return of their strength, 
call for their hat and gloves, want to go out upon their usual 
business, and feel no other uneasiness than from the opposition 
of the people about them/' * 

"There prevails an erroneous or an exaggerated idea" (says 
Dr. Orville Dewey) "of many of the circumstances that attend 
the dying hour. 

" In particular, it is thought that this final event passes with 
some dreadful visitation of unknown agony over the departing 
sufferer. It is imagined that there is some strange and myste- 
rious reluctance in the spirit to leave the body ; that it struggles 
long to retain its hold, and is, at last, torn with violence from 
its mortal tenement ; and, in fine, that this conflict between the 
soul and the body greatly adds to the pangs of dissolution. But 



• Light of Nature, dkc., as before mentioned. Vol. ii. p. 
639. See also vol. i. p. 431, where he speaks of the necessity 
of vigour of sensation to the receipt of pain as well as plea^ 
sure ; and compares the so-called agonies of death to the in- 
voluntary twitchings we sometimes feel in our limbs, and to the 
equally involuntaiy habit which some have of making faces. 
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it may be justly presumed, from what usually appears, that 
there is no particular nor acute suffering; not more than is 
often experienced in life ; nay, rather, that there is less, because 
the very powers of suffering are enfeebled, the very capacities 
of pain are nearly exhausted. Death is to be regarded rather 
as a sleep than an acute sensation, as a suspension rather than 
a conflict of our faculties. 

'' We have all witnessed, perhaps, the progress of this change ; 
and what was it ? Let our senses and our understanding answer, 
and not our imagination. What was it but gradually diminish- 
ing strength, feeble utterance, failing perception, and total 
insensibility ? The change, as it passed before us, may have 
been attended with accidental circumstances of mental ex- 
perience or bodily sensation; but the change itself, death, 
considered as an event, was only a gradual decline and extinc- 
tion of the powers of life. This is all which we saw, or could 
know as necessarily belonging to this crisis in the progress of 
our being. And yet from this ignorance, we allow ourselves to 
be troubled by the phantom of agitating conjecture. We ima- 
gine, and indeed it is common to say, that because ' no one has 
returned to tell us what it is to die' there must be some mys- 
terious and peculiar sensation, some awful physical experience 
attending it. But we see nothing, and we ought not to presume 
anything, of this nature. 

*' Neither are we to presume that death arouses the mind, in 
the last moments of its earthly existence, to the keenest atten- 
tion, or to the most intense action of its powers. The subject, 
when distinctly contemplated beforehand, may do so ; it may 
often do so in the midst of life ; and well were it, if it far more 
frequently aroused us to do, in season, the work of life. All we 
wish to say, is — and we wish to say it to preclude all appeals, 
at once, to mysterious fear and unfounded hope — ^that there is 
no peculiar, no fearful, nor hopeful activity of mind amidst the 
solemnities of dissolution; that, in most cases, there is no 
activity. It is probable that the exhausted faculties usually 
sink to their mortal repose, as they do to nightly sleep ; and 
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that the convulsiye etruggles which are sometimeB witnessed, 
are often as unconscious as those in which we sink to the slum- 
bers of evening rest. 

" Nor, when the veil of delirium is spread over the mortal 
hour, can we regard it as the evil that it is often thought to be. 
It has seemed to us rather, in many cases, as a friendly veil, 
drawn by the hand of nature over what would otherwise be the 
agonies of separation, over the anguish that the parent would 
feel at leaving children orphans and destitute, or that the 
friend would feel in saying farewell to those who were dearest 
upon earth. Delirium often interposes, we believe, by the kind 
providence of God, where nature would be too weak, or faith 
too infirm for the trial." * 

"Those contortions" (observes Mr. Bucke) "which sometimes 
precede men's last moments, are pains only to the eye of ob- 
servers. Sir Henry Halford and Dr. Roget are both of opinion, 
that long before the commencement of the last scene, the power 
of feeling has wholly ceased, and the physical struggle is carried 
on by the vital powers alone, without any consciousness on the 
part of the patient : 'whose death,' says the latter, 'maybe said 
to precede, for some time, that of the body.* — See his noble 
work on Animal and Vegetable Physiology, vol. ii. p. 624." t 

More on this point need not be added. Enough, 
"we hope, has been said to soften the contemplation 
of the last hour, and to give great comfort to sur- 
vivors. 



* W(yrk8 of the Rev. OrmUe Dewey, 2>.2)., Pastor of tfie 
Church of the Messiah, New York. 1844. P. 856. 

\ On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature, 
Ac,, ike. By Charles Bucke, author of the Book of Hurrum 
GharaxAer. A New Edition, 1837. Vol. iii. p. 331. (A book 
by an amiable man and zealous reader.) 

Q 2 
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Look back at what is said on the sabject of 
death by the noble Antoninus : — 

'' Death is, like our birth, a mystery of nature ; the one, ft 
commixture of elements ; the other, a resolution into them. 

" If no harm befalls the elements when each is changed into 
the other, why should we suspect any harm in the changes and 
dissolution of them all) It is natural, and nothing natural 
can be eyil. 

" 'T is for some advantage on the whole, that nature acts in 
this manner.'' 

With more to the same reasonable and beautiful 
purpose. 

The portal of death having thus closed upon 
us, do we see the other side ? and if so, what do we 
see? 

We need not take fiirther notice of the answers 
given to these questions by such religions as *^ take 
upon them to know," and that spoil and stultify the 
divinest things with the worst. 

We, the holders of the Religion of the Heart, 
devoutly hope for a future state, because God has 
made us to do so. We hope for it, and cultivate 
the hope in our children's minds, as a precious gift. 
We trust at the same time as devoutly, that certainty 
of it is only withheld from us, for the purpose of 
leading to and enhancing its realization. And see- 
ing what we see of evils that we understand, and 
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feeling what we cannot but feel respecting the God 
that has bestowed good and beauty on the world, we 
conclude, not only that it is illogical as well as 
ridiculous to make the worst, instead of the best, of 
any evil, but that good and beautiful reason will ulti- 
mately be shown us for that mysterious judgment 
in the Divine Government which has thought proper 
to permit evil at all, or to work by means of it, 
rather than put an end to it at once, and with it 
perhaps the conditions necessary to our existence. 
For the Creator seems to have ordained, that there 
should exist as many kinds of beings, as there are ma- 
terials combinable for diversity of use or enjoyment ; 
and it may be necessary to human kind, to all its 
hopes and all its futurity, that the race should exist for 
a time as it does, in order that it may have existed at 
all. Is it a better creed than this, to set out with 
some miserable theological assumption, and deduce 
from it that some of us must go eternally to heaven, 
and others to hell, the heaven never pitying the hell, 
and the hell in vain calling out to the Maker of 
both for mercy? God has not constituted the 
heart to think it. 

As to uncertainty with regard to a future state, 
the good of it could not perhaps be better illus- 
trated than by the following passage from a well- 
known student of these harmonies in the apparent 
discords of Nature. 
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"Were we aasiired by some evident demonstration^ that a 
world to come exists for us, I am persuaded that all the pursuits 
of this world would, from that instant, be abandoned. This 
prospect of divine" felicity would throw us, even here below, into 
a lethargic rapture. I recollect that on my return to France, in 
a vessel which had been on a voyage to India, as soon as the 
sailors perfectly distinguished the land of their native country, 
most of them became incapable of attending to the business of 
the ship. Some looked steadfastly at it, unable to take off their 
eyes ; others dressed themselves in their best clothes, as if they 
had been that moment going on shore ; some talked to them- 
selves, and others wept. M we approached, the disorder of 
their minds increased. A& they had been absent some years, 
there was no end to their admiration of the verdure of the hills, 
of the foliage of the trees, and even the rocks on the shore, 
covered with sea-weed and mosses, as if all these objects had 
been perfectly new to them. The church-steeples of the villages 
in which they were bom, which they distinguished at a distance 
up the country and named one after the other, filled them with 
delight. But when the vessel entered the port, and they be- 
held their friends, their fathers, their mothers, their wives, and 
children stretching out their arms towards them, weeping and 
calling them by their names, it was impossible to keep a single 
man of them on board ; they all sprung on shore, and it became 
necessary, according to the custom of the port, to employ 
another set of mariners to work the ship into her moorings. 

" What, then, would be the case, were we indulged with an 
actual view of that celestial country, inhabited by those who 
were most dear to us, and who also are worthy of our highest 
affection] All laborious and vain solicitudes would be at an 
end. The passage from one world to the other being in every 
man's power, the barrier would be quickly overleaped. But 
Nature has involved it in obscurity ; and has planted doubt and 
terror to guard the pass." • 

* The Works of Jacques Bemardin Henri de Saint Pierre, 
<fcc.,<fcc Translated by Frederic ShoberL 1807. Vol. ii. p. 189. 
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Good* But meantime our Creator has not only 
bid us hope for another life : he has enabled us to 
entertain and instruct ourselves with reasons for 
hoping. The crew of the ship may reckon upon 
arriving, provided they do not make too sure, and 
so neglect their duties meanwhile. 

What is that (argued Socrates) which is contrary 
to death ? 

Life, answered his friends. 

And what is contrary to life ? 

Death. 

The two therefore caimot co-exist ? When one 
comes, the other must go ? 

Certainly. 

But it does not follow, that because the one comes, 
and the other goes, the one which goes perishes ? 

Certainly not. 

On the contrary, what cannot co- exist with death, 
is deathless. The more wholly it disappears, the 
more wholly it declares that it has no connexion 
with death ; that it cannot abide with it ; that it is 
a thing wholly separable from death, and never to 
be confounded with it except by those who con- 
found what has been lately giving motion to a 
thing, with the thing to which it has been giving 
motion. 

Clearly. 
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Then do not fancy, that the soul, that is to say, 
the life within Socrates, is going to perish, because 
it is going to leave his body. Do not believe that 
Socrates himself is going to perish. For that life 
is Socrates. We could not say it, were the case 
otherwise : for it is the life within him that does 
say it ; that speaks to you ; that thinks ; that tells 
you of this difference between itself and that other 
thing, which, as you will shortly see, cannot so 
speak ; cannot know anything about it ; will never 
answer you again, or talk, or laugh, or show any 
one symptom of having had anything to do ^th 
Socrates, more than the house which he last lived 
in, or the statue which has been lately made of 
him. Do you think that the body, apart fix)m 
something distinct from itself within it, would, or 
could so speak to you about itself ? so undervalue, 
and set itself aside ? so take pride in playing the 
part of something to nothing, — of somebody to no- 
body? do you think it could so impossibly con- 
ceive one thing to be two things instead of one ? 
or the soul to be nothing but a certain consent of 
the bodily particles to play thQ part of a soul, and 
thus trump up this figment of a difference ? 

True, O divine Socrates. But it is asked, whether 
the soul, though it be not the body, may not still be 
of a bodily nature ; — may not be a material sub- 
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stance, however inTisible; and possessed of the 
greatest faculties, however minute. A Newton or 
Shakespeare, under the eyes of the inhabitant of a 
larger planet, might he as invisible without a micro- 
scope, as some animalcules are to us : — and crea- 
tures, to whom these animalcules are giants, may 
have thoughts that "wander through eternities." 
Matter appears to be indestructible: we cannot con- 
ceive it to be otherwise : why therefore, it is argued, 
may not the soul be a particle of matter, invisible 
on account of its minuteness, exhaled with the last 
breath (as some have thought it), and quaUfied 
nevertheless to act, think, and, if necessary, expand 
itself to the vastest dimensions ? 

Hear what is said on this point by the liveliest 
metaphysician perhaps that ever lived, who was at 
the same time one of the acutest: a devout man 
withal, and member of a church not given to enthu- 
siasm, one way or the other. His illustrations are 
none the worse for their homeliness; for Nature 
cares nothing for conventional notions of what is 
homely or otherwise. She knows too well the 
worth of what she has created. 

''When death" (sajB this writer) ''puts an end to the animal 
circulation^ we see the body remains a mere lump of sluggish 
matter, showing no signs of perception or activity, from whence 
we naturally conclude that the spirit is departed from her ; but 
whether or no it carries anything away with it, we are wholly 
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nncertain ; we see nothing fly off upon the last groan, but oar 
senses are not acute enough to assure us that nothing does fly 
off. Therefore, by virtue of the privilege constantly claimed in 
making an hypothesis^ I may fairly assume what nobody can 
disprove, that the spirit upon quitting her present mansion, 
does not go out naked, nor entirely disengagd from matter, but 
carries away with her an integument from among those where- 
with she was before invested. And I am far from being singular 
in this notion, for many wiser men have assigned a fine vehicle 
for the habitation of the spirit, after its being divested of flesh 
and blood; and the ancients generally painted the soul of 
Psyche with butterflies' wings, to represent that she 'Came out 
with a new body, as a butterfly does from the chi^'salis ; nor do 
I want the best established authority in my support ; for the 
Apostle Paul compares the body to a seed which rots and 
perishes in the ground ; nevertheless a germ survives, producing 
another plant, bearing some fiesemblance to that which gene- 
rated the seed. 

" But we must suppose this vehicle extremely small, so that 
the nicest eye may not discern it when going, nor the finest 
scales discover an abatement of weight in what remains after it 
is gone ; yet it must contain an organization capable of exhibit- 
ing a greater variety of ideas than we now experience. No 
doubt it will appear strange and extravagant to the geilerality 
to imagine, that so many organs of sensation and reflection, 
and instruments of action, as a man possesses in his present 
condition, can ever be contained in a body so small as to be un- 
discoverable by the finest balance or the most piercing eye ; for 
so must everything appear that differs widely, whether in size 
or composition, from the objects we have been constantly con- 
versant with." * 

The author, however, meets this ohjection in other 
parts of his work, where he treats of the relative 
nature of size and the divisibility of matter, and 

* LigfU of N(Uur€f as before mentioned. Yol. L p. 384. 
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shows, that as the divisibility has apparently no 
end, and creatures visible only by the microscope 
abound in organs, we cannot assume of what facul- 
ties the least particle of matter may not be capable. * 

Physiologists tell us, that the vital knot of the 
nerves, that which contains oui* whole life and sen- 
sation, is no bigger than a pin s head. Who shall 
say of what size is the knot of the knot ; the life 
and soul of the Ufe itself; that which receives 
all our sensations, and acts upon them, and 
thinks ? 

But if illustrations like these be thought not 
merely homely, but too little freed from earth to 
look heavenwards as they ought to do, hear a strain 
seemingly more spiritual, certainly more lofty and 
solemn. " Seemingly more spiritual," we say ; for 
in reaUty it is not so. It too much unspirituaUzes 
earth, for the sake of contrast ; and we must not 
consent with the writer, however fine a one, to speak 
in abusive terms of this world; which is God's 
making as much as the other world, and perhaps 
destined to be a heaven itself; at all events, the 
step to a heaven. And the author refutes the 
obloquy himself, by what he says of his three 

* See particularly the chapters on "Divisibility of Matter'* 
and " Duration of Mind." Vol. i. pp. 286 and 315. And the 
passage in the " Yision/' p. 432. 
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" soul- worlds/' or inner faeavens of the worldj, 
which are assuredly not so unsuggested h j it as he 
asserts ; for as the virtuous horses which are con- 
trasted with mankind in Swift's satire could not 
have had their virtues imputed to them, had he not 
taken them from mankind, so without the self- 
denials, the sincerity^ the goodness, common more 
or less to all earthly creatures that are capahle of 
labouring and loving, and caused in them by the 
very necessities of earth, none of the unearthly 
heavens of which our author speaks could havo 
been imagined. 

" There is" (says the good German) "an inner, Aearf-contained" 
(there we agree with him) " spirit-world, which breaks through 
the dark clouds of the bodj-world as a warm sun. I mean the 
inner universe of virtue, beauty, and truth ; three soul-worlds 
and heavens, which are neither parts, nor shoots, nor cuttings, 
nor copies of the outer one. We are less astonished at the 
inexplicable existence of these three transcendant heavens, be- 
cause they are ever floating before us, and because we foolishly 
imagine we create them, while we merely recognise them. After 
which copy, with what plastic materials, and of what, could we 
create and insert in ourselves this same spirit-world ] 

"As there are idealists of the outer world, who believe that 
perception makes objects, instead of that objects cause percep- 
tion, so there are idealists of the inner world who deduce the 
being from the seeming, the sound from the echo, the &ct from 
its appearance, instead of, on the contrary, the seeming from 
the being, our consciousness from the objects of it. We mis- 
take our power of analysing our inner world, for its preforma- 
tion ; i, 6. the genealogist thinks himself both originator and 
foimder. 
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''This iimer uniyerse, which is still more glorious and admi- 
rable than the outer one, needs another heaven than the one 
above us, and a higher world than one a sun now shines upon. 
T^herefore we rightly say, not a second earth or globe, but a 
second toorld — ^another beyond the universe. 

" Gione interrupted me : ' And every virtuous and wise being 
is, in himself, a proof of immortality/ 

" 'And every one,* added Nadine quickly, 'who suffers inno- 
cently.* 

'"Yes; it is that,' said I, with emotion, 'which extends our 
line of life through countless ages. The chord of Virtue, 
Truth, Beauty, taken from the music of the spheres, calls us 
from this dark oppressive earth, and announces to us the means 
of a more melodious existence. Why and from whence were 
those super-earthly wants and longings created in us, if only, 
like swallowed diamonds, slowly to cut through our earthly 
shell ] Why was a being, endowed with wings of light, chained 
to this dirty clump of earth, if it were to rot in its birth-clod, 
without ever being freed from it by means of its ethereal 
winarsT 

" Wilhelm said, ' I also like to dream the dream of a second 
life in the sleep of this first one. But may not our beautiful 
spiritual powers have been given to us for the enjoyment and 
preservation of the present life]' 

" ' For the " preservation "]' I said. ' Then an angel has been 
locked in the body to be the mute servant and fire-lighter, but- 
ler, cook, and porter of the stomach. Would not brutish souls 
have sufficed to drive man-bodies to the fruit-tree and the 
spring] 

"'For "enjoyment" you said also. That means, we re- 
ceived the palate and appetite of a god, with the food of an 
animal. That portion of us which is of earth, and- creeps on 
worm-folds, may and can, like the earth-worm, be fed and fat- 
tened on earth. Exertion, bodily pain, the burning hunger of 
necessity, and the tumult of our senses, exclude and choke the 
spiritual autumn bloom of humanity, in nations and classes. 
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All these terrestrial conditioiis of existence must be fulfilled, 
ere the soul may claim its due. To the unhappy, therefore, who 
must be the business-men and carriers of their bodily wants, 
the whole inner world seems but as an Imaginary gilt cobweb, 
like the man, who breathing only the electrical atmosphere, 
instead of feeling the spark, thinks to grasp an invisible web. 
But when our necessary animal servitude is over, when the 
barking inner dog-kennel is fed, and the dog-fight finished, then 
the inner man demands his nectar and ambrosia ; and if he is 
turned off with earth-food only, he changes to an angel of 
Death and a Hell-fiend, driving himself to suicide, or makes of 
him a poison-mixer who destroys all joy.' " 

— We must here interrupt the sweet rhetorician a 
moment, now hecome too hitter in defence of his 
sweets, and dechne to admit the propriety of some 
of these words. What he means hy a " hell-fiend," 
we know not. It is not a word to he found in the 
dictionary of our reUgion. His "inner man" is 
certainly here hehaving himself unlike a man ; it 
heing the husiness of a man to he strong and 
patient, and to help to make what he wants. Not 
to mention, that it does not hecome a man to com- 
pHment himself at the expense of such good and 
loving creatures as dogs; his friends; too often 
his "kennelled" victims (for the kennels are his 
making, not theirs). But this is the worst of 
having a passion for metaphor, happy soever as it 
may in general he. It tempts a writer to sacrifice 
truths to images, and to subserve to half-truths or 
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vulgar errors, even when he is opposing them. We 
must again protest, also, against the hestowal of ill 
names upon the earth, such as " dirt " and " clod." 
The earth must not be praised and calumniated, 
just as it suits a rhetorical purpose. Earth is 
always a star, and its materials divine. 

" The'etemal hanger" (he continues) ''in man, the insatiability 
of his heart, wants not a richer, but a different food ; fruit, not 
grass. If our wants referred but to the degree, not to the 
quality, then the imagination, at least, might paint a degree of 
satiety. But imagination cannot make us happy by showing us 
innumerable heaps of treasures, if they be other than Virtue, 
Truth, and Beauty. 

" 'But the more beautiful souU' asked Nadine. 

" I answered, ' This discrepancy between our wishes and our 
circumstances, the heart and the earth, will remain an enigma, 
if we are immortal, and would be a blasphemy, if we decay. 
Ah ! how could the beautiful soul be happy ? Strangers, bom 
in mountains, and living in lowland places, pine in an incurable 
home-sickness. We belong to a higher place, and therefore an 
eternal longing consumes us, and every music is our soul's Swiss 
ranz dea vouches. In the morning of life, the joys which 
hearken to the anxious wishes of our hearts are seen blooming 
for us in later years. When we have attained these years, we 
turn on the deceitful spot, and see, behind us, pleasure blooming 
in the strong hopeful youth, and we enjoy, instead of our hopes, 
the recollections of our hopes. Joy in this also resembles the 
rainbow, which in the morning shines over evening, and in the 
evening arches over the east. The eye may reach the light, but 
the arm is short, and holds but the fruit of the soU.' 

"'And this proves?' asked the chaplain. 

" ' Not that we are unhappy, but that we are immortal, and 
that the second world in us demands, and proves, a world 
beyond us. 
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" ' Let the diBbelieyer of immortality imagine a life of sixty 
minutes instead of sixty years, and let him tiy if he can bear 
to see loved, noble, or wise men, only aimless ; hoar-long air- 
phantoms; hollow thin shadows, which fly towards the light 
and are consumed by it ; and who, without path, trace, or aim, 
after a short flight, dissolve into their former night. No : even 
over him steals a supposition of immortality. Else a black 
cloud would for ever hang over his soul, and the earth would 
quake beneath him when he trod on it, as if he were a Cain. 

" ' Yes ; if all forests of this earth were pleasure-grottoes, all 
islands holy, all fields Elysian, and all eyes sparkling, yes, then 
— ^no, even then the Eternal One would have given to our souls 
the promise of a future life, even in the blessedness of the pre- 
sent one. But how, God 1 when so many houses are mourn- 
ing ones, so many fields battle-fields, so many cheeks pale, and 
when we pass so many sunken, red, torn, closed eyes, — oh ! can 
death be the last destroying whirlwind ? And when at last, after 
thousand, thousand years, our earth is dried up by the sun's heat, 
and every living sound on its surface silenced, will an immortal 
spirit look down on the silent globe, and, gazing on the empty 
hearse moving slowly on, say — "There the churchyard of 
humanity flies into the crater of the sun ; on that burning heap 
many shadows, and dreamers, and wax-figures, have wept and 
bled, but now they are all melted and consumed : — fly into the 
sun, which will also dissolve thee, thou silent desert, with thy 
swallowed tears, with thy dried-up blood ! " No ; the crushed 
worm dares raise himself to his Creator, and say, — " Thou canst 
not have made me only to sufier.' 

"'And who gives the worm the right to this demand?' 
asked Karlson. 

"Gione answered gently, 'The Eternal One himself, who 
gives us charity, and who speaks in all our souls to calm us, and 
who alone has created in us our demands to Him and our hope 
in Him. 

"'Are two difficulties (ignorance concerning our connexion 
with the body and our connexion with the second world) suffi- 
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cient to overthrow a belief, which explains a thonsand greater 
difficulties, without which existence is without aim, our suf- 
ferings without explanation 1 — A tending €k>d's hand, leading 
and feeding the inner man (the child of the outer one), teaching 
him to go and to speak, educating and refining him, is shown 
in all things, from the shapeless earth-worm to the brilliant 
human face, from the chaotic nations of the primitive ages to 
the present centuiy, from the first faint pulsation of the invi 
sible heart to its full bold throbbing pulse in manhood — and 
why ? That when man stands upright and exalted, a beautiful 
demi-god even amid the ruins of his old body-temple, the club 
of Death may annihilate him, the demi-god, for ever? And on 
the eternal sea, on which the least drop throws immeasurable 
rings, on this sea a mere life-long rising and a life-long falling 
of the soul should have the same termination, namely, the end 
of all things — annihilation 1 And as, from the same cause, the 
souls of all other worlds must fall and die with ours, and of this 
shroud and crape-veiled immeasurability nothing remain but 
the ever-sowing and ever-reaping solitary world-spirit, who sees 
one eternity mourn for another, there can be no aim and no 
object in the whole spiritual universum : for the purpose of the 
development of succeeding or successive ephemera is no pro* 
gress for the vanished ephemera, scarcely even for the last 
one, which can never exist. And you take for granted all 
these enigmas and contradictions by which all the strings of 
creation, not only its harmony, are torn, because two difficulties 
present themselves to you, which cannot any better explain 
mortality. 

" * Methinks the folly of spiritual mortality has not been suf- 
ficiently considered from this point of view. The living or 
spiritual whole (for the lifeless one has no other object than to 
be a means for the living), as such, can attain no object which 
each portion of it does not attain, for each one is one whole, and 
every other whole can only exist as a collective idea, and not as 
a reality. To consider the untenability of a progress contained 
in course of vanishing shadows, more vividly, one might 

R 
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ehorten the life of a soul so that he, for example, could only 
read one page of Kant's ' Critic,' and then die. For the second 
page another soul must be created, and so for the new edition. 
884 souls. The mistake will perhaps become perceptible to 
most people by the increasing moonlight of liberality which 
has gradually risen over the past centuries ; but the necessity 
for compensation demands immortality.'"* 

" That strain I heard was of a higher mood." 

''Demands" is a bold word, though warranted by 
the logical formula;, but God himself, from the 
sense of justice which He has put into the heart, 
wills that the heart should utter it ; — wills that his 
creatures should confidently express their sense of 
his justice. 

There are indeed some of them, many of them, 
in whom if He were to ask them whether they had 
not reason to be contented, even though annihilated, 
it might be becoming to answer, — *'Yes, Lord. 
We have been healthy and possessed competence, 
and have led pleasant lives, and enjoyed thy creation, 
and it is fit (with this sigh, which Thou wilt pardon) 
that we should be content to become nothing. But 
what of these other thy human creatures, who have 
been unhappy? What of any of thy creatures, 
whom Thou hast made to sigh for a state of things 

* The Campaner Thai; or DiScouraes on the ImmortcdUy of 
the Soul, By Jean Paul Friedrich RichJter. Transkuled frmn 
the German by Juliette Bauer. 1848. pp. 64 and 74, &c. 
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which they have not yet founds and to sigh with 
reason? They did not create themselves; they 
were not self-trained; their understandings are as 
limited as ours, perhaps more so; their pleasures 
are few ; their sorrows many and great, often unac- 
countable ; and for all these reasons Thou hast bid 
them make up, in brave and relying hearts, for what 
thy good purposes require that they should want in 
certainty." 

Yes ; that is the answer which an honest heart 
would give to Him that made it; to Him who 
qualified it to give the answer. Fear he has per- 
mitted, but accompanied with its contradiction. 
Something great and good to come for every im- 
mortal soul was the only reason why this or any 
other evil was, for a season, to be allowed existence. 
It is his ordinance, that to Love alone no final 
answer can be opposed. Let others boast of cer- 
tainties which Love cannot allow, for they are held 
upon cruel conditions ; but, at the same time, when 
they lose those whom they love, let them boast, if 
they can, of less unhappy and less doubting coun- 
tenances. If they are so sure of the immortality 
and the bliss of those whom they have lost, why do 
they grieve ? why do they look pale and grow thin ? 
why put on mourning? Do they act in this 

R 2 
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manner, do they show these forlorn faces, when a 
Mend, or even when a son, quits them to go to 
India, and make his fortune ? No : they may shed 
tears, but the tears are not the same : they may 
grieve for a while, but the grief is not at all of the 
same kind. Nor are friends afraid of speaking to 
them; of mentioning the name of the departed 
traveller; of accosting them even with joyous faces, 
and congratulating them on his good prospects* 
How is it then that they are not as comforted and 
as congratulated when their son, they tell us, is " in 
heaven?" How is it that their faces are not 
radiant with joy ? that they do not give feasts and 
entertainments, and have their houses ringing with 
music,, and make a great holiday as they did when 
he came of age ? The reason is that the certainty 
of which they boast, is no certainty ; no more cer- 
tainty than the hope which is entertained by devout 
want of certainty : no, nor certainty half so good, 
if the hope is not entertained on truly devout prin- 
ciples ; if it is not encouraged for its own sake as a 
divine gift, and accompanied with faith in the bene- 
volent intentions of God towards all his creatures 
without exception. Bring up a child in hopes and 
beliefs like these, and he will feel a thousand times 
greater comfort in his hope when he mourns for the 
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dead, than is possible for the holders of partial and 
melancholy creeds, or than they ought to feel, if it 
be possible. 

We accept for our parts, with equal gratitude to 
its Maker; either the material or immaterial nature 
of the soul. We agree with Locke in thinking, 
that God is not to be supposed unable to give 
an immortal soul to matter. Matter, if we reflect 
upon it, is as wonderful and unaccountable a 
thing as spirit ; spirit itself is held to be incon- 
ceivable, except as a finer kind of matter; and 
provided the essence of either spirit or matter be 
capable of noble thoughts and a stupendous exist- 
ence, there is nothing nobler in the one idea than 
the other, even as commonly entertained ; that is to 
say, as implying some inconceivable distinction. 

Who shall pronounce how substantial and yet 
how spiritual, how small, how extendible, and how 
deathless, may not that indefinable thing be, which 
constitutes the soul within us ; that self, of which 
we are conscious ; that identity, which never quits 
us in life, however we bodily alter ; that " particle 
of divine air," as the poets called it, which was 
naturally supposed to spring forth into the eether 
when we died, between the last sigh of our sorrow, 
and the first breath of our fireedom and our joy ? 

You cannot stop it, Lovel not even with 
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kisses : — no, not father s Love, nor mother s/ nor 
husband's or wife's, nor brother s and sister s, nor 
children s, nor j&iend*s, nor any agonized affections. 
It has passed you, pitying and transported ; but 
it will be with you again. Believe it, for the heart 
bids you. 

Nevertheless, for our own parts, in this question 
between matter and spirit, we are on the spiritual 
side. Not because Locke is not still to be agreed 
with ; nor yet because any metaphysician, for 
aught that we ever found, from Plato to Mr. Drew^ 
has reasoned, however acutely, upon the immaterial 
side, without beggings of the question ; nor yet do 
we hold to the side, merely because we were trained 
to do so, or out of the natural human desire to free 
the immortal portion of humanity from participa* 
tion in anything which has undergone material 
trouble. We cannot but think we have seen the 
soul ; and this too without its being material, or by 
means of anything material in ourselves. And if 
we have seen it, others must have seen it ; nay, aU 
others must have seen it, though they did not know 
it. ' 

People speak of an intelligent eye ; of a thoughtful 
eye ; of an angry, a loving, a piercing eye ; an eye 
that seems to look through you; an eye in which 
you can ^' read the very soul ; " an eye " fiill of soul." 
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They speak even of the " window of the soul." 
They speak thus much ; and yet they do not mean 
that the soul is visihle. They mean that they read 
its thoughts ; that the soul is inside ; is behind the 
eye somewhere, but not seen ; not itself visible. 

Now we are of opinion that it is. — "Nothing 
(said the eloquent preacher) is sweeter than tearful 
eyes. For this (the eye) is the noblest member we 
have, and the most truthful, and the soul's own ; and 
therefore we are so bowed therewith, as though we 
saw the spirit itself lamenting." 

Why should he have said, " as though ? " — ^We 
do see it ; and our proof that we see it is this, — 
that it is only by means of our own soul we are 
enabled to see it. The eye itself sees nothing ; other- 
wise it might see when the soul is gone. Nothing 
material can see what is immaterial. It is manifest, 
when we look at the eye, that something is there 
which is not the eye itself; and that it is cognizable 
by means of something in ourselves correspond- 
ing with that something, and equally as different 
from our own eye. It is plain, therefore, that we 
see something which is at once spiritually visible 
and materially invisible. 

Take the case of a camera obscura (which the 
eye itself is) or of an optician's shop. It is not the 
camera that sees; not the ball of the eye, or its 
round chamber ; not the pupil, or passage into the 
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ball ; not the retina, on which objects axe reflected. 
These are no more the thing that sees, than the 
optical instniments in a shop are the optician ; nor 
can the optician himself be seen in the shop, unless 
he is actually there. 

And so of the soul. — Be assured, that we bodily 
creatures behold the spirit, of which we partake ; 
that we, " houses not made with hands," disclose 
the inhabitants at their windows ; that, in looking 
into a human eye, we see a soul. 

If it be asked, whether this is not proving too 
much, at least for human pride, and necessitating 
the presence of a soul in the eyes of all living 
creatures, therefore of beasts and birds, and even of 
fish, we answer, that we have nothing to do with 
pride ; that souls may be of as many diflferent kinds 
or degrees, as bodies are ; that they may rise firom 
less to greater ; that there may be mortal as well as 
immortal souls, those of the proud among them ; 
and that if there are some of the lower creation, 
whose eyes seem to contain souls akin to humanity, 
and therefore qualified for heaven itself, '^what 
harm," as the poet beautifully said, " would that be 
to us ? " He thought, with his poor Indian, that 

" Admitted to tliat equal aky. 
His faithful dog might bear him company." 

The sentiment has been echoed by the philosopher 
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whom we lately quoted. " Supposing it could be 
proved (says he) that they (the lower creation) have 
an individuality and unperishableness together with 
the two primary properties of perceptivity and ac- 
tivity, and are discerptions too from the general 
fund of spiritual substance, only imprisoned in 
closer walls, and a litde deeper disguised than our- 
selves, and entitled by the divine equity to a com- 
pensation for the very unequal treatment had among 
them here, what hurt would the discovery do to us ? 
wherein would it endamage or endanger our future 
interests ? what religious sentiment or moral sense 
would it weaken in us? Shall our eye then be 
evil, because God is good and equitable to the least 
favoured of his creatures ? or are the treasures of 
his bounty, think we, so scanty, as that we must 
grudge every portion of it bestowed elsewhere, lest 
there should not be left enough for us? It is 
vanity alone that makes us averse to every favour- 
able supposition extended beyond our own class. 
We are not satisfied with having the care of Provi- 
dence over us, and the hopes of heaven opened to 
us, unless we may engross them solely to ourselves : 
we want to be lords of the creation, to look down 
with contempt on our inferiors, and think it a dis- 
paragement that they should be thought capable of 
ever rising to our own level. 
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" But genuine charity rejoices in every extension 
of happiness^ wherever it can he found or imagined; 
and had we a competent share of this principle^ to 
cast into the opposite scale for counterpoising the 
weight of vanity, a little reflection on the unlimited 
goodness of God might quickly turn the balance in 
favour of our younger brethren in animal life. And 
if we think it inconceivable that such an abject con? 
dition as theirs can be the prelude to a more exalted 
state, let us look back upon ourselves, who we ex- 
pect shall one day be made isangehus, equal to the 
angels. When we lay sleeping, squalling, in the 
cradle, how much more sense and intelligence had 
we than a puppy ? when growing and moulding in 
the womb, what were we better than a worm ? how 
many thousand of our species pass into the other 
world directly from those abject states, and senseless, 
helpless infancy, no greater in dignity than the 
puppy and the worm ? 

'^But since it is both fashionable and orthodox 
to believe death an annihilation to the brutes, and 
that they were created solely for our uses without * 
the least regard to any benefit their existence might 
be of to them, I shall not presume to gainsay; for 
fear of drawing upon me &om all sides those two 
terrible weapons, Bidicule and Exclamation, which 
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cut down an opponent at once, ydthout leaving him 
any power of resistance/'* 

And then he makes some remarks touching 
sportsmen and others, which as he was not only a 
philosopher, but a country-gentleman and a man 
of property, might perhaps be considered worth 
their attention, notwithstanding those " two terrible 
weapons" which Conventionalism carries by its side. 

Believing then in a soul, and hoping for, nay, 
believing in, its immortality by reason of the habit 
and cultivation of the hope (for, according even to a 
most assured believer, faith is the "evidence of 
things not seen, the substance of things hoped 
for"), what does the soul meet with in another 
world ? what hopes does it realize ? what joys find 
abounding ? According to the same writer, " eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive." But with his 
leave (and his sympathies with Charity must have 
told him so at other times), God has put some very 
heavenly conceptions into the heart of man, and 
such as must of necessity beat all allurements of 
the inconceivable. Of these are meetings of firiends, 
parents, children. Ohl how the tears gush into 

• Light qf NaJturej as abore. Vol. ii. p. 291. 
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our eyes as we write : how woeful they are, and 
what harbingers of joy they may be ! 

This it is, as well as labour and pain, that takes 
the sting out of Death ; that makes us willing 
to go ; that makes us also patient to stay ; even 
pleased, as long as we think that we shall go, and 
that whatsoever we can do to give and take pleasure 
meantime, is rendering us worthier to meet those 
.who gave so much ; who would not let their suffer- 
ings even be seen, lest they should give pain with- 
out necessity. Oh ! in such a heaven as that, how 
beautiful will not all former pain have been ren- 
dered. 

Yes :— we must not diverge into our own indivi- 
dual fancies of heaven, lest by not suiting particular 
minds they should hurt the sense of the general ex- 
pectation ; but most persons will agree with us in 
thinking (for nature requires it) that the First 
Heaven must be a resemblance and perfection of 
earth; — a heaven upon earth itself perhaps, for 
which progress is striving, and in which case, past 
existence must somehow be reconciled and be made 
conscious with present; but in any case, if a heaven 
such as our hearts are made to long for, then a 
heaven surely of companions met again ; of parents 
and children, and lovers and friends, rejoined; of 
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tears wiped away and faces gazed at; of broken 
oonversations resumed (things that could not be 
told for want of breath) ; of explanations given and 
received ; of fears laughed at (unless in heaven they 
are too happy to laugh) ; of perplexities reverenced 
and accounted for; of sorrows pitied (as far as hap- 
piness can pity) ; of all which renders a future state 
necessary in order to piece out the wants of the 
present, and to fulfil those sentiments of justice and 
love which God has made us to entertain. 

Then, when we have got a litde used to that 
bliss, and are able, hands in hands, to turn our eyes 
elsewhere, what is it we shall first look at ? which 
way turn ? what life lead, and how long ? and after 
that life whither go, ever hand in hand, to another ? 
on what electrical wings? from what planet to 
planet and sun to sun, each sun being a heaven, (for 
does not the sun look like a heaven, with all that 
beauty and goodness ?) and then, when we seem to 
have got to our final heaven, or to one in which we 
can feel but one mightiest desire to go further, 
whither shall we find ourselves once more, and once 
for all, travelling ? whither still going ? where ar- 
riving ? what unspeedkable vision at last circuiting, 
closer and closer; yearning towards it more and 
more ; drawn irresistibly towards it, but with perfect 
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love and transport, and no fear, and all still together ; 
— towards what ? — towards Whom ? 

Let God s other Scripture, Science, again help 
us; — let Divine Science, helping us through the 
stars, be heard in our pulpit ; heard in a pulpit for 
the first time ; a place, from which all the letter and 
almost all the spirit of this visible Scripture of God 
have hitherto been excluded ; though of all places 
none could become tidings of them better. 

By what passage out of what book, save the 
noblest writings on the immortality of that soul 
which thus hopes to be travelling, could one of the 
Sunday Discourses of this BeUgion of the Heart 
be more devoutly exalted ? 

" Amid the splendour (says the Astronomer) of the southern 
neavens, lie two small clouds, not so vivid as many quiet 
masses floating on the bosom of the azure of a summer's sky ; 
but, unless in the brightest moonlight, they are always dis- 
tinguishable ; and in honour of an adventurous navigator, they 
have been named Magellan's Clouds. Instead of simple milky 
patches, or permanent light flocculi, as they seem to the spec- 
tator, these objects shone through Herschel's telescope, robed in 
inconceivable splendour. The inferior of them— the Nubecula 
Minor — ^having the same structure as its more prominent com- 
panion, I shall not again refer to it here : and with regard to 
the Nubecula Major, I shall not aim at more than a general 
sketch of its characteristics. The aspect of this Nubecula to 
the naked eye is something of an oval disc ; and a telescope of 
ordinary power shows a bright bond running across that disc. 
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On closer inspection, the entire disc — the band more especially 
— appears composed of multitudes of minor clusters in singular 
proximity ; they are indeed so close and numerous, that Sir 
John Herschel himself speaks of the riches of the cloud as 
defying representation. Referring to his volume for a detailed 
account of what he discerned, I shall ask attention in the mean- 
time, simply to the leading features of the Nubecula. First, 
it lies quite apart, — ^by itself in the heavens. Surveys or 
sweeps from any portion of it into the neighbouring spaces, 
bring within the field of view of the telescope — instantly that 
its limits are overpassed — districts comparatively vacant, ' op- 
pressively' devoid of stars. I do not know if this comparative 
vacancy has reference to the fulness of the general region within 
which, as a framework, the object has been set ; but assuredly 
it discriminates its boundaries, and marks it out as a special, 
and, if I may use the expression, an extrorgcdactic phenomenon. 
Secondly, the entire mass of the nebula sparkles with stars ; 
from those nearest us, on its frontier, to magnitudes escaping 
apprehension, even by the eighteen-inch reflector : for, as the 
Astronomer informs us, he left everywhere in the distance an 
unresolved nebulous cloud. It seems as if there lay in space, 
in volume immeasurable, a mass of stars utterly irregular in 
general form — not unlike one of the great cumuli of the Milky 
Way, transported from connexion with that comparatively con- 
tinuous zone. And amid this amorphous mass we have clusters 
marvellous in number (somewhere about 300) and often ca- 
pricious in shape, 30 Doradiis being one ; also of all degrees of 
resolvability, from that whose separate orbs are easily evoked, 
to others lying intractable — brighter patches on a milk- 
eoloured canvas. Can this indeed be a separate " Universe," 
thronging with discrete clusters, which is pushing one or two of 
its extremities near to usi 

I ''More wonderful still that other memorable patch — the 
nebula in the Southern Argo. "We have no knowledge of this 
extraordinary mass, beyond what Sir John Herschel has given 
ns, to whose larger work I again refer. While following a 
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gorgeous part of the stream of the Milky Way, wherein 
hundreds of stars are crowded into very minute spaces — sud- 
denly a diffuse but strongly-marked nebulous Light enters the 
field of the telescope, indicating no connexion with the stratum 
through which we view it, but, on the contrary, a substance — of 
whatever nature— lying far behind among the remoter abysses. 
The apparent &ce of this nebula can be reduced within no 
intelligible form. There is a central oblong but very irregular 
black or empty space surrounded by a dense nebulous region of 
considerable breadth ; and in the neighbourhood Winter beds 
lie scattered, of various fantastic shapes, between which and the 
principal mass dim branches can be traced. But shape in this 
case is not the feature which attracts us. Contrary to what we 
have remarked — alike in the nebula in Orion and the clouds of 
Magellan — ^not a star is visible within the region of Argo, nor 
any special motUing indicative of separate clusters. Unless, 
therefore, the telescope which explored it, has overlooked such 
discreetness, we must suppose it a huge accumulation of 
uniformly scattered stars at a remoteness which now is im- 
measurable." 

Meantime, the Sun, that is to say, our own Sun, 
(bound therefore in common with other Suns, on 
some mighty purpose,) is travelling somewhere, with 
ourselves and all qut sister planets around us, at 
the rate of about 

** one hundred and fifty millions of miles a year ; a rate (con- 
tinues the writer) so swift, that it would carry us to the nearest 
known star, (« Centauri), in 130,000 years, and to the boundary 
of the mighty sphere containing all the stars of the first mag- 
nitude in about 800,000 of these same units. In 4,000,000 of 
years,— were our luminary rolling onwards persistently in a 
straight line, — we might be conveyed to the extremity of 
those depths to which the unaided eye can penetrate, and in 
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twice that period into the midst of the saperb spot in Perseus. 
Immense, indeed, such durations, when laid beside the span 
which may confine the terrestrial destiny of our human race ; 
but they are small in comparison with what the universe else- 
where reveals — ^nay, they are surpassed by what has been occu- 
pied by the annals even of our globe. If geology is not the 
sheerest &ble — if we are not to return to the old conceptions, 
that its rocks and entombed creatures have been laid down 
there as the most mocking of enigmas, enigmas that seem to 
have a meaning and yet have none, — ^then the largest of those 
periods of which we have been speaking, can only be a part of 
the last of those changes which are recorded on the sur&ce of 
our world. Nay, if Sir William Herschel is correct in some of 
his estimates, our grand orb might sweep to the remotest out- 
skirts of some regions of the Milky Way in eight hundred 
millions of years ; and certainly during the greater part of that 
overwhelming duration, our chief existing mountains have 
been in being, rearing their peak towards different constella- 
tions, and suryiving in all their littleness and fragility even 
these immense transitions. I do not specify such possibilities 
as marvels merely, or curious but barren speculations; for 
something akin to them appears to have affected the whole 
destinies of our planetary system. They afford a glimpse of 
influences bearing on the fates of our sun and his dependents, 
remarkably similar to those which, in a former discussion, we 
signalised as a consequence of the eccentricity of their orbits in 
the case of the double triple stars. The spaces through which 
our scheme is being conducted by that majestic course, are 
characterised by no uniformity ; for in one district the stars are 
sparse, while elsewhere they are densely concentrated, as in the 
more massive parts of the Milky Way. At present the sun is 
amidst a thin and chill region ; but in the course of centuries 
it may emerge again — passing within aggregations of orbs, 
where light and heat might be showered on us more intensely, 
some hundred-fold. It is not my purpose now to discourse 
curiously of such transitions ; though it cannot be passed with- 
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out notice, that in the judgment of the eminent Poisson, they 
Ornish a sufficient cause for those puzzling variations in the 
ancient temperature of our globe ; but in presence of cycles so 
immense, bringing with them modifications quite inconceivable, 
of all environing circumstances, can one fail to discern how — 
throughout this universal realm of nature — ^the highest order 
cognised or cognisable by man is subject ever to profounder 
ordinances enveloping and containing it as a subordinate part ? 
Precisely, indeed, as knowledge has advanced, have our views in 
this direction been enlaiged. Once the thunder was a prodigy, 
yet it belongs to powers which beneficently nourish whatever is 
beautiful on the earth. The raging hurricane springs from the 
delicious breezes of the tropics, and is an essential portion of 
the harmonious system of the winds. Grand thoughts and 
deeds, ^s well as physical marvels, spring up without apparent 
parentage in our world ; but angelic natures penetrate to their 
birth-place, and by the sight are strengthened still farther to 
adore. Tet not even these elevated and purer beings have 
searched all the chambers of that inscrutable light. Doubtless 
man's largest infinite — even that which speaks of the form and 
career of his galaxy — ^is in their apprehension a bounded and 
oft-trodden plain ; but on turning to that light, law seems rising 
above law, the higher enveloping all the lower — ^the last ever 
the grandest, and farthest reaching, until the series ascends to 
the invisible, and enters the hidden sanctuary of Ck)d. — 

"Stupendous indeed these conceptions; but down through 
their grandeurs there comes a gentle voice, reviving as a zephyr 
to the prostrate soul. In the vast heavens, as well as among 
phenomena around us, all things are in a state of change and 
Pbogbbss : here, too — on the sky — in splendid hieroglyphics, 
the truth is inscribed, that the grandest forms of present being 
are only Gebms, swelling and bursting with a life to come ! 
And if the universal fiibric is thus fixed and constructed, shall 
aught that it contains be un-upheld by the same preserving law 1 
is annihilation a possibility real or virtual — the stoppage of the 
career of any advancing being, while hospitable infinitude 
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REMAINS? No! let the night fall: it prepares a dawn when 
man's weariness shall have ceased, and his soul be refreshed and 
restored. To comb ! To every creature these are words of 
hope, spoken in organ tone : our Heabts suggest them, and the 
Btars repeat them, and through the Infinite, aspiration wings its 
way, rejoicingly as an eagle following the sun." * 

Amen! Amen] to the good Astronomer, with 
congratulations to itself, hecause it has no mis- 
givings for anyhody, says the Religion of the 
Heart. 



* The Arckitecture of the Heavens. By J. P. Nichol, LL,D., 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, 
1860. pp. 87, 204, 240. 
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